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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
en Oe 

THIERS is again the centre of European interest, and this 
\ « the gallant old man well understands, and buckles himself 
+o his task of ruling the waves of French political passion with even 
more than his old elasticity. He has reconstituted his Ministry 
so as to make it a Ministry of the Left Centre, with M. Casimir- 
Périer for the Minister of the Interior (vice M. de Goulard, 
of Right proclivities, dismissed), and M. Fourton, a Conserva- 
tively inclined Republican, for his Minister of Worship 
(vice M. Jules Simon, of Radical proclivities, dismissed). 
M. Dufaure, of course, remains as Minister of Jastice, and an 
Englishman (by birth and education), M. Waddington, becomes 
Minister of Public Instruction. With this sturdily Republican, 
but also sturdily Conservative Ministry, M. Thiers has met 
the Assembly, and produced before it certain organic projects of 
laws for the definitive organisation of the Republic which, as we 
have elsewhere shown, are decidedly of a fancy type,—the 
only good proposal being the breaking-up of the departments as 
electoral districts which now elect a whole group of members, into 
arrondissements, and sometimes subdivisions of arrondissements, 
electing only one member each. For the rest, the proposals as to 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives are excessively 
Conservative ; indeed, M. Thiers has quite overdone his part in 
this respect, and made a serious mistake in fixing any minimumage 
forthe President at all, even though it be an age which would 
have the merit, in the eyes of the Right, of excluding M. Gam- 
betta. In fact, the only strong part of the project of law is the 
preamble, in which it is argued, in favour of a definitive proclama- 
tion of the Republic, that to prolong the provisional order of 
things is to paralyse the arm of the Government. 





The Assembly met in a very excited state, and the Right 
succeeded in appointing 14 Right or Right-Centre Presidents for 
14 out of the 15 Bureaux, and in re-electing M. Buffet President 


. ofthe Assembly by 359 votes against 289 given for M. Martel. The 


Government, however, had taken no part in the support of M. 
Martel against M. Buffet. When M. Martel was run against M. de 
Larcy for one of the vice-presidencies, the Republican candidate 
was carried by eight votes, though the friends of M. de Larcy 
had made so sure of his victory as to tender him their congratula- 
tions. Everything points te a very close division between the 
two parties whenever the two parties act homogeneously, but 
this it will be difficult for either party to do. The Right is torn 
into Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bonapartist factions. The Left 
is divided between Whig-Republicans and Propagandist Secular- 
ists. The danger is of the extremes meeting, and the Radicals 
— the Monarchists only to effect the overthrow of M. 
hiers, 


_ The battle began yesterday with a debate on M. de Broglie’s 
interpellation, which has been already signed, it is said, by 315 


deputies, in which the Government is told that, ‘‘ considering | 
| had the brute force of a majority at. his back, and carried the 


| Address to the Crown by a majority of 46 (106-60). There are 


that the gravity of the political situation requires at the head 
of affairs a Cabinet whose firmness will reassure the country, 





predominant in the government of the country.” M. Thiers has 
given notice of his intention to speak on this interpellation to- 
day, and as the Assembly is obliged to adjourn after the Presi- 
dent’s speech, we shall probably not know the result of the 
division till Monday night. But there can be little doubt that 
the Government will command a fair majority on an issue 
on which all the Left will be united, and many of the Right will 
be far from willing to unseat the President till they can finda 
fitting substitute, which probably means till the Greek Kalends. 


The trial of the Claimant approaches its crisis. On Tuesday, 
the reading of the evidence in the former trial having been con- 
cluded, the Crown proceeded to call witnesses to prove that the 
person named in Australia and elsewhere “ Castro, otherwise 
Sir R. Tichborne,” is in reality Arthur Orton. It was already 
known that the original Castro of Melipilla had arrived, and daily 
attended the Court. Abbé Toursel, Chaplain at the Chapel of 
the French Embassy, in King Street, was the first witness 
examined. Ife deposed to his belief that the Claimant is 
not Roger Tichborne; but as he admitted he had only 
seen Roger ‘Tichborne once, his evidence did not very 
much further the case of the Crown. It was, however, 
followed by very important South-American and Australian 
testimony, directed to prove the identity of the defendant with 
Orton,—by Donna Clara Hayley, the wife of an Irish physician at 
Melipilla, in whose house Arthur Orton had lived for three 
months; by Mrs. Mina Jury, whose brother married one of Orton's 
sisters, and who had known him in Australia, where she has been 
resident since 1848 ; and by Mr. William Hopwood, a farmer from 
Gippsland, well acquainted with Orton in the years 1855-64. 
These three witnesses positively deposed to the identity of the 
defendant with Orton. Dr. Kenealy cross-examined them 
rather with a view to show they were interested witnesses, than 
that they might be mistaken in their identification. The exami- 
nation of Mr, Gibbes, the Australian solicitor, who first took up 
the Claimant's case, was then commenced, and occupied part of 
Wednesday and the whole of Thursday, and he, thougha Crown 
witness, said, as the Chief Justice declared, ‘many things in 
favour of the defence.” The movement of the trial becomes 
suddenly much more rapid. 


Lord Salisbury defeated the scheme of the Endowed Schools’ 
Commissioners for the reorganisation of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham, on Monday, by getting an address voted to the 
Crown asking Her Majesty to withhold her consent from it. His 
arguments were twofold. King Edward's School should have been 
exempted aJtogether from reform, because it was well managed 
already, and Mr. Forster had assured the country that the 
Endowed Schools’ Act was not for well-managed trusts, but 
only for ill-managed trusts; and further, it should have been 
specially exempted from reform directed against too exclusive a 
Church management, because in the Charter it had been pro- 
vided that ‘‘ the Governors, with the advice of the Bishop of the 
diocese for the time being, may make, and have power to make, fit 
and wholesome statutes and ordinances, concerning the order, 
government, and direction of the School.” Lord Salisbury was 
easily answered. The Marquis of Ripon showed that in the 
Committee on the Endowed Schools’ Bill he had himself asserted 
in the House of Lords that this very school, mentioning it by 
name, with certain other schools, would be reformed by the Com- 
mission, if it did not within a year suggest a satisfactory scheme of 
reform for itself. As for the notion that the reference to the 
Bishop ia the Charter made it a denominational Church school, 
it was not only not the legal view of the matter, but not a view 
taken by some of the warmest Churchmen amongst the friends of 
the School. Lord Salisbury was answered, but not beaten. He 


the undersigned members ask leave to question the Ministry | hardly any Tory votes in Birmingham to lose, but the Marquis 


Tespecting the modifications which have just arisen in its midst, | 
and the necessity of rendering a resolutely Conservative policy | 


has, we hope, strengthened the Government there, by thus 
testing its firmness and denouncing its moderation. 
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story comes thiS week from a dismal region, from | people appear to wish it to do,—retrench the very wise and just 








A dismal s 
‘the realms of the Boreal Pole,” whither the Americans sent | concession made to Ireland by Lord O’Hagan’s Juries’ Act of last 


two years ago the ship Polaris, built and baptised for a service session. A great deal of nonsense has been talked about the diff. 
which still fascinates the souls of modern sailors as the search | culties of working that Act, but as far as we have scen the evi- 
for the Sang Real did those of medieval knights. She tried to | dence given before the Select Committee, some of the ablest Irish 
make her way to the North Pole by Smith’s Sound, and got as Judges acknowledge the enormous improvement it made: and 
far as latitude 82°16, some thirty miles short of Parry’s farthest | even the least favourable,—Mr. Justice Lawson, for example 
point. Thence her captain (named Hall) made a sledge journey —admit that under the new Act there has been no symptom of 
northwards, and returned (November, 1871,) convinced that | party verdicts. It isan arguable proposition that a Jury system js 





he could find his way to an open sea when warm weather 
came, 
circumstances which, an American telegram says, 
the suspicion that he was poisoned, in order to prevent him from 
prosecuting a quest which his crew had come to regard as 
desperate. In June, nevertheless, a further attempt to get north- 
ward was made, but was utterly unsuccessful ; and in August the 
chief officer, Mr. Buddington, determined to abandon the enter- 
prise altogether. On the way out of Smith’s Sound, the crew 
got drifted away from the ship on an ice-floe, and after dreadful 
sufferings, (what can be more dreadful than a nine-months’ voyage 
on an ice-floe, with only an occasional bear or seal to eat?) were 
at last picked up off the Labrador coast. ‘The addition of cold 
poison is not needful to make such a cup of horrors overflow. 


suggest 


The Committee proposed by the Government for receiv- 
ing the evidence of the Irish National Board of Education 
as to their dealing with the O’Keeffe case consisted of 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
Bourke, and the O’Conor Don. To this number Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt proposed on Thursday to add Dr. Lyon Playfair 


and Mr. Cross, with the view, first, of adding a purely unoffi-- 


cial element, next, of so far adding to the number as to diminish 
the relative importance of the casting vote of the Chairman, and 
lastly, let us suggest, of adding to the relative importance of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt and diminishing that of the remainder of the 
House. The Marquis of Hartington mildly resisted the motion, 
but Dr. Playfair was carried by a majority of 18 (200 votes 
against 182), and Mr. Cross by a majority of 40 (205 votes 
against 165), after the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had left the House, which they did amidst the cheers 
and laughter of the Opposition. Finally, Mr. Downing gave 
notice that he would (last night) propose to add Mr. Newde- 
gate’s and Mr. Whalley’s names to the Committee,—a very fair 
comment on the temper of the House to which Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt had made appeal. 


On Thursday night Mr. Stansfeld carried without a division 
the second reading of his two Bills,—his Rating Liability and 
Valuation Bills,—of which we gave some account last week. The 
discussion on the Bills was extremely vagrant and uninstructive, 
and the only definite result was, that Mr. Stansfeld virtually 
pledged the Government to renew the exemptions, which the 
Rating Bill in its present form withdraws, of Ragged and Sunday 
Schools from liability to rating. The whole debate was one not 
appropriate to the second reading of a Bill, but an agglomeration 
of the pettiest criticisms. It is disheartening to see Parliament 
devoting valuable time to such a discussion as this,—a bad anti- 
cipation of a debate that must come all over again in Committee. 

Mr. W. Fowler moved on Wednesday for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases’ Acts, when a debate ensued, remarkable for 
the strength of the assertions on the opposite sides, and the 
apparent firmness of conviction with which these opposite asser- 


tions were made. For instance, Mr. Mundella, referring to a 


certain witness in favour of the Act, whom we will not name, | 


spoke of him as a liar, Mr. Bruce declaring, in 
assertion was ever more utterly unfounded, and that the 
question was quite as trustworthy a 
Equally blank contradictions were given of 


man in 
Mr. Mundella. 


certain statistical statements on both sides of the question, and | 
the impression left upon a careful reader of the debate is | 
that the facts are still too doubtful to warrant anything but that | 


kind of strong opinion for which previous bias is more than half 
responsible, 


supporters appear to have the advantage on the question whether, 


in the particular localities affected by the Acts, the influence | 
has been to diminish disease and the more offensive kinds of | 


prostitution. 


The Irish Juries’ Amendment Bill, introduced by Lord Hart- 
ington into the House of Commons, will not do what so many 
s 


He died suddenly, soon after his return, and under | 


reply, that no | 


witness as | 


The opponents of the Acts have the advantage in | 
relation to the abstract questions of morality and justice ; their | 


not suited to Ireland at all, though it is not very practicable to 
| govern Ireland and England on different systems; but it ig 
| not arguable that Ireland should have a jury system without any 
| of its benefits, without any of that popular confidence in the 
administration of justice which juries really chosen from the people 
give. Chief Justice Monahan has given express evidence that there 
was partiality under the old system, and that there was a great 
deal more of popular belief in partiality than of partiality itself 
which is natural enough, when we remember that under the old 
system a panel of 48 jurymen was empanelled to try the O'Keeffe 
case,—while it was believed that it would come on last year before 
the new Act came into operation,—and that in that panel there was 
only one Catholic. We have little doubt that the Select Com. 
mittee’s Report will show that the Act of last year needs some 
amendment by raising the rating limit for jurymen, especially 
in the counties, and wants no other amendment. It Was a vast 
improvement on the old system, which was utterly destructive of 
popular confidence. 


The Ashantee war is likely, we apprehend, to become a some. 
what unpleasant question, and the line of defence taken by the 
Colonial Office on the subject is not of a kind to propitiate opinion, 
which does not like to hear a public officer of great ability cen- 
sured without papers produced or opportunity of defence, 
Whether Governor Hennessy or Colonel Harley was right in hig 
estimate of the forces and determination of the King of Ashantee 
does not seem to be so much the question as Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen would have it to be believed. A more injudicions 
statement has seldom been made even by an Under-Secretary 
than his statement on the subject, and we observe that Lord 
Kimberley on Tuesday carefully refrained from pronouncing on 
the principal point involved. It is a pity, however, that there 
should be any delay about producing the papers. What has been 
achieved in Africa must, no doubt, be maintained ; nor ought 
there to be any difficulty in maintaining it by strengthening and 
arming the native police, as Mr. Hennessy recommended, and 
increasing the force of the West India Regiment. At present, 
no doubt, a few gunboats and plenty of powder and ball for our 
friends the Fantees are much re quired as well. 


A rather unprofitable discussion took place on the Navy Esti- 
mates in Committee on Tuesday, Sir James Elphinstone leading 
the attack on Mr. Goschen in a speech which began with the 
allegation that, as we have no vessels fit to protect our foreign 
trade, and get 45 per cent. of our corn from abroad, we must be 
starved in the event of a war, and which ended with a panegyric 
on Trotman’s anchor and a denunciation of the Devastation. 
Lord H. Lennox made the one serious motion of the evening 
(and withdrew),—that the sum necessary for the commencement 
of the new mastless turret-ship of the Fury type should be 
struck out of Vote 6, on the score that it would be better to 
build a full rigged cruising ironclad. In Naval affairs, the 
loss of Mr. Corry to the Conservative side becomes more 
j}and more manifest. Ifhe had ever taken the line that fault is 
' to be found with the Admiralty for not building a ship on the 
scale of the Peter the Great, he would not have been so absurdly 
| inconsistent as to urge the course of desisting from strengthening 








| the Navy in ships of that particular character, at a moment, too, 
when the testing experiments concerning the Devastationare pend- 
ing, and so far proceeding with complete success. She has crossed 
the Irish Sea with apparently as much ease as the Holyhead boat, 
and is now waiting to try her fate with the rough weather that 
| is seldom long wanting off the coast of Cork. 


Mr. Miall introduced his resolution condemnatory of the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland on the evening 
of yesterday week, too late for our last impression. With 
his usual magnanimity in dealing with this subject, Mr. 
Miall touched but lightly on the injury to Nonconformist 
‘interests caused by the wealth and dignity attaching to the 
| Established Church,—he preferred to insist on the injury to the 
| Established Church itself caused by the legal restraints to which 
} she was subject. ‘Her groanings,” said Mr. Miall, “* were a8 
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continuous as they were distressing.” Members of that Church, | resign his office, Mr. Mill quietly discharged the whole of both 
in Synod or Convocation, or less regular meetings, were always his own and his colleague's duties, And « propos of the petition 
craving leave to do something which by law they were not per- composed in 1858 by Mr. Mill at the time when it was proposed 
mitted to do. He could not understand what was meant by to abolish the East India Company's sovereign rights,—the 
Members (like Mr. Hughes, M.P. for Frome,) who assert that famous petition in which Mr. Mill urged by way of protest to the 
greater freedom is secured to the Established Church through the Government the claims of the East India Company on the grati- 
restraints of the law on her clergy. Long sunk in a state of tude of the British Crown and people,—Mr. Thornton tells an 
something like torpor, she had lately awakened partially to the admirable story of his indifference to the credit of its literary 
claims upon her, and was now in that condition of half-restored parentage. The authorship of the petition was ascribed in a 
Court of Directors to one of the Court,—the speaker adding, 
after a moment’s pause, that it was written by this gentleman, 
| as he understood, “‘ with the assistance of Mr. Mill.” Mr. Thorn- 
_ ton, much excited by this injustice, burst into Mr. Mill's room, 
| after the Court was over, to express his indignation :—“ * What's 
After a short speech (interrupted by cries of ‘ Divide”) the matter?’ replied Mill, as soon as he could get a word in; 
from Mr. MacLaren, who seconded the motion and main- | ‘M (the Director) was quite right. The petition was the joint 
tained that the Voluntary system was much more productive of | work of and myself..—‘ How can you be so perverse?’ I 
energy and zeal in Scotland than an Establishment, in proof retorted. ‘ You know that I know you wrote every word of it.’— 
of which he stated that in the thirty years since 1843 the Free |‘ No,’ rejoined Mill, ‘you are mistaken: one whole line on the 
Church had raised more than £10,000,000, and this, too, in a poor | second page was put in by .’” Evidently Mr. Mill was capable 
country of not more than 3,000,000 inhabitants, of which only a | of feeling more kindly for his friends than for himself, and the 
section belonged to the Free Church, Mr. Gladstone rose to | Examiner has done a public service in publishing these records. 
reply. He denied, as far as the Disestablished Church of Ireland But surely it was hardly fair either to Mr. Mill or his friends to 
was concerned, that the example of Disestablished Churches was | place their eager and sometimes tender tributes to his memory in 
encouraging to those who cared forfreedom, and he declared that he | immediate proximity to Mr. Swinburne’s revolting lines headed 
was not likely to be lured into a so-called ‘‘ free ” Church by the | “ Dire,” which, whatever else they mean or do not mean, certainly 
spectacle of the felicity and tranquillity which the Disestablished | do mean a deadly and indecent insult to the faith of the vast 
Church of Ireland was now enjoying. He would rather stay as | majority of Christians. The mourners round a great man’s grave, 
he was. He denied that it would be possible to take a great his- | even though he were a great sceptic, should hardly be jostled by 
torical Church like the Church of England and place it suddenly | so profane and vulgar a companion as Mr. Swinburne per- 
in the position of a private religious community. Small and | salts himself to be, in this horrible attempt to outrage the 
quiet communities lived under different conditions from powerful | most tender and sensitive of religious associations. 
» ir r a 
cageergend “daa — os co ee "le pe The Australasian Customs’ Bill passed through Com- 


, ittee in the Lords on Tuesda intact, though Lord 
supplant and overthrow the ancient forms of govern- | ™ : : . y) ’ 8 
try to sup} g | Grey continued his homily on the dogma that Free Trade 


ment in great and powerful States, and to set up a republic, | . . nes : : 

haan : an article binding on the faith of all the Parliaments of 
Ities are innumerable. An express appeal to the |'® “® 4M - 

ae ene ee P PP : | the Empire. If 80, the House of Commons had better take it 


ituencies on the policy of Disestablishment, would > ’ 
Seeeeneaees — : upon itself to settle the Budgets of all the Colonies at once and once 


inevitably return to Parliament a much smaller number | : : : 
a adil of Mr. Miall than he has even at present |for all. A certain experiment of that kind made about a hundred 


Mr. Gladstone quoted Dr. Déllinger’s criticism on the English pnw < is “ tt ee nee eee planting renslts, 
Church to show how favourably its excellences impressed a really or oney ai ye = rege for “imposing taxes 
impartial foreigner, and once more he urged the impossibility | _ Beitiah pte : mashes desiee sent disadvantages, ant pene 
of giving a free Church an endowment of £90,000,000, to which, | — ee - ovat , ; : re cours of British ane 02098. 
by the analogy drawn from the case of the Irish Disestablished | the simple answer is, t vat if they are to settle their own finance 
at all, they must feel their way to the best finance through the 
natural course of preliminary blundering; that it is perfectly 


Church, she would be entitled. ‘A young lady” turned out to 
i y i haf Id b s ‘ 

Serene OURS Cee RONEN Rs SEN Coenen CEs Waiee Se absurd to give them the power of taxing themselves, and not permit 

them to tax themselves amiss. No doubt, the doctrine of Pro- 


a very formidable person. Liberals were not called upon to 
i h . Miall ; . “aay : vag ‘ 
enter upon a crusade for sucha purpose, even t ough Mr. Mia tection qué Protection is held in some of the Colonies, in which 
liked to fill the part of Peter the Hermit in preaching it. ine a . : : 
opinion is raw and ignorant, but on such questions, time may 
safely be trusted to teach. 





circulation commonly known as ‘pins and needles,” still too 
hampered by restraints to recover her full vitality. He asked 
the House to declare by resolution that her native state of free- 
dom (and poverty) ought to be restored to het. 

















Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in a very impatient House, insisted, with 
his usual tenacity of purpose when he hasanything ad captandum | We call attention with pleasure to the letter of Mr. Spaight 
to say, on pointing out that religious equality, as interpreted by | in another column, vindicating the populace of Limerick from 
Mr. Miall, would repeal the law of Settlement, and open the | the charge made against it of rather barbarous behaviour on the 
Throne to a Catholic ; and then the division was taken, and Mr. | occasion of the recent visit of Lord and Lady Spencer. It is a 
Miall was defeated by a majority of 295 (356 to 61). Of those | pity that such manifestations, when they do occur, should be mag- 
356 members who negatived the motion, 117 were Liberals. | nified or otherwise misrepresented. It is a pity, too, we think, 
Mr. Miall’s dream may perhaps be less of a mere castle in the | that one or two of the offenders were not threatened with a 
air than the dream of the Republicans, or than that of the mortal | ducking in the Shannon, pour encourager les autres. That is what 
foes of wine and beer, but it takes deeper springs of conviction | would have happened, if anyone had hissed Lord Anglesey 
than any of which he has given us any sign, to produce the!or Lord Normanby; and neither was a better Viceroy 
kind of moral shock before which the walls of such a structure | than Lord Spencer. 
as the English Church might fall down. As an earthly institu- | , ‘ rae ‘ : 
tion, it is pretty strong; and though that is not aueiie secure | | ae ry _ ny roarapen a — 
it, even spiritually it is at least stronger than its present assailants. | the oap | einen onde pea ee ee ee 

| M. Reybaz (a Genevese, born at Nyon, in the Pays de Vaud, 

The Examiner of last week had no less than fifteen distinct and | - 1737), - which Misabeas onus continually that M: Reybes 
individual tributes to the merits, personal, philosophical, scien- pone’ — - apeeeine Se ar pon Ganks hye 1. ony nisped 
tis, and ctheretes, of the late Me. Sehe Shanes BOM, of which Me, | 00 Ser Hote Rei, 0, and eeoguenes, ane OS See 
Thornton’s reminiscences of him during his career at the India | day. Etienne Dumont asserted in his Souvenirs, published in 1693, 
seis, sie Piste Cidinels celfentc af tis snlibete an that he himself, M. Reybaz, M. Claviére, and M. Duraveray, had 
Political economy, were perhaps the best. Two very Pg Ta all contributed much to the famous speeches of Mirabeau, and now 
trations of his delicate generosity, and one of his cool indiffer- er ow -” be pm - wa rar ~ oe 7m — 
ence to literary reputation, are given in these papers. Mr. pepe emseni ao > sane e-npdtunscdige ete 
Herbert Spencer tells how anxious Mr. Miil was to aid him by in the library of Geneva, among M. Reybas's — deposited 
undertaking considerable pecuniary risk on his behalf, at a time | there. : The letters - Reybaz —_ themselves crepes! ang 
when the losses entailed on Mr. "Spencer by the publication of and quite prove that if Mirabeau used intetioctan so | 
his striking ‘System of Philosophy’ aetiisiinn Stun great to bear. he selected them skilfully, directed their operations carefully, an 
Mr. Thornton tells how, during a year of nervous prostration, 
which would otherwise have compelled him (Mr. Thornton) to | 











did not in any way hold himself at their mercy. 


Consols were on Friday 93] to 94. 
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. character of the new Ministry. It is to be as Cuienapneibiites 
TOL ICS OF THE DAY. is consistent with resolutely and strenuously Rapubliong cae 
om abe . ciples. It is to be a Ministry which deprecates all further 

THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. suspense and takes a strong line at once, and that line is to be 


| aera whether in weakness or in strength, is certainly | Republican, with all possible safe-guards for a cautious and 
as much as ever the heroine of the story of the political | coherent policy, a policy of moderation in action, and as 
life of Europe. The great new Empire of Germany, which has | far as possible, impartiality towards all shades of politica) 
both novelty and originality of policy in its favour, and which has | feeling. 
a strong man, who knows how to say what every one attends to,| But as regards the action of the Radicals, the critica) 
at its head, hardly attracts a tenth part of the attention | point is not so much the principles of the new Ministry 
which France in anguish, France in trepidation, France in | which might suffice, but the Bills for the organisation of the 
languor, France in doubt, keeps fixed upon every beat of her | Republic which the Government has prepared and presented 
political pulse. She has the mission, we suppose, of fascinat- | to the Assembly. M. Gambetta maintains steadily the reason- 
ing the mind of Europe, of keeping it awake, and holding fast | able enough doctrine that the present Assembly, which was 
the attention of European observers to the phenomena which | elected for a single object, the conclusion of peace, was never 
involve the deepest questions in politics. Certainly it is| meant to be constituent; that it is now completely and 
amazing how much more eagerly we all watch every charac- | obviously out of sympathy with the people, and that the 
teristic of the scenes now going on at Paris than we| Republic ought to be organised by a new Assembly elected 
watched even the development of that mighty power which | for that purpose. Further, the measures which the Govern- 
by the three great strides of 1864, 1866, and 1870 gained the | ment have presented for the organisation of the Republic are 
first position in Europe, and gained it only to find that all | in many respects, unwelcome to the Radicals. Many Radicals 
the interest centres not on Germany, but on Germany’s poor | dislike altogether the idea of a Senate or Second Chamber 
captive. When these lines are before our readers, a fight | which they think diminishes the sense of responsibility in the 
will be going on at Versailles far exceeding in the European | popular Chamber without providing any real control over its 
and English interest it excites the struggle between Prince | actions. Again, the restriction on the age of the President,—he 
Bismarck and Rome, though the Pope and those who strike at | is, according to M. Thiers’ scheme, to be at least forty years old,— 
him are usually objects of an even morbid curiosity, especially | appears to be aimed at the exclusion of M. Gambetta, who is only 
among Englishmen. M. Thiers, on the contrary, can wield at | thirty-five. This last is indeed evidently a foolish provision, for 
present very little power outside France, and the Assembly to | ifa man is popular enough to be elected but for this provision, 
which he is compelled to appeal for support is known/| the provision itself is only a very superfluous temptation to a 
all over Europe to be entirely out of sympathy with | breach of the constitutional law. Then, again, there are 
the French people. Yet the various parties to the contest | various, novel, and we should say, very fanciful provisions as 
effervesce with such a spontaneous sense of importance and | to the organisation both of the Senate, and of the Electorab 
excitement, their sensibilities are so vivid, their anxieties so| body which is to choose the President,—provisions which 
contagious, and so much depends on the breakers of national savour too much of literary ingenuity, and bring back re- 
emotion which they have it in their power to set running, | miniscences of Mr. Disraeli and his famous India Bill No. 3. 
that every one gazes at those little threads of political foam at | The Senate is to be chosen by universal suffrage, —three Senators 
Versailles which mark sunken rocks and sandy bars on which | for each department, irrespective of population,—out of fifteen 
the Government may strike, with a curious fascination of hope | classes of persons, of whom we may name members of the re- 
and fear. The situation is so like that of just twenty-three | presentative chamber, or of any former such body, ministers 
years ago, in 1850, after M. Sue’s election for Paris, when | and retired ministers, prefects in office, mayors of towns of more 
the National Assembly returned in a panic of reactionary dread | than 100,000 inhabitants, members of the Institute, members 
to vote “the law of the 3lst May,”—that it is hardly | of the Supreme Council of Commerce, of Agriculture, and of 
possible for those who observe the frequent periodicity | Industry, generals and retired generals, bishops and cardinals, 
of history not to feel some alarm for the future. Still | presidents of the two most numerous consistories of the 
there is this great difference in the two situations. Then, | Augsburg Confession, and the twelve most numerous con- 
Prince Louis Napoleon was President, with an imperial | sistories of the Reformed Religion, the President and Chief 
throne tempting him in his dreams. Now a shrewd old| Rabbi of the Central Jewish consistory, and so forth. In 
statesman is President, who knows that not only his own | short, the Senator must have been, to some extent, a public 
fame, but the peace of France, depends on holding faith-| character in France. Now, our own impression is that to 
fully and tenaciously to the Republican idea. We trust | demand official qualifications of this kind is a policy by no 
that this great difference will make the further difference | means really Conservative. As a rule, a man must be some- 
between wild and insane reaction, and steady, moderate | thing of a public character in order to be chosen; but is he a 
progress. | bit more likely to be a cautious or a Conservative character be- 
But it will not make that difference unless M. Thiers can | cause he is or has formerly been a representative in a Legislative 
keep steady in his Presidential chair, from which it is quite | Assembly, or because he is a prefect, or a mayor of a town of 
evident that the Right are intent on ejecting him; and the | 100,000 inhabitants? That was M. Barodet’s qualification for 
real danger of the situation lies in this,—that the extreme | the Paris candidature, and it was not by any means a Conser- 
Left may be ready to support the Right, or at least to hold! vative qualification. M. Ranc had a like qualification for the 
aloof from supporting M. Thiers in the coming struggle. | election at Lyons. The truth is, that the most Conservative 
M. Thiers, with a sagacity all his own, but on this! of all classes are those who usually shrink from public life 
occasion by no means certain to succeed, having observed | altogether, and these are to be deliberately shut out by the 
that the recent elections, whatever else they are, are list of senatorial qualifications demanded; and people whose 
a most formidable and unmistakable protest against | careers are for the most part over, the used-up notorieties of 
the disinclination of the Assembly to accept the Republic | the past, substituted. We confess that M. Thiers’ conditions 
definitively, has decided on forming a Ministry committed to| for a Senator,—except perhaps the condition of age, which 
the policy of immediately proclaiming the Republic, and clear |is to be at least thirty-five, as is not unreasonable for a 
of such doubtful Ministers as M. de Goulard, the late| body whose chief function, if it must exist at all, is 
Minister of the Interior. But to soothe the fears of the Con-| careful revision and correction,—seem to us to smell of 
servatives, who dread above all things the Radical Republic, | literary authorship, and to betray more of Mr. Disraeli 
and to inspire the Conservative party with hope that if they | than is desirable. And 80, too, of the body which is to elect 
once go so far as to accept the Republic frankly, they may | the President. This is to consist of the House of Repre- 
have a very great influence in guiding the Republic, he has | sentatives and the Senate sitting together, but increased by a 
also dismissed his most Radical minister, M. Jules Simon, | body of delegates from the Councils-General of France and 
who was especially distasteful to the Church party, and he | Algeria, to be named in their annual sessions of the month of 
has appointed in M. Simon’s place,—at least so far as the | August, each Council-General to nominate three such delegates. 
Ministry of Public Worship, which is now again separated The object of this complicated proposal is to give the Presi- 
from Education, is concerned, —one of the most Conservative | dent an independent authority in reference to his right to ask 
of his Ministers, M. de Fourtou, while putting Education | the Senate to dissolve the Representative Chamber,—for he 
itself under the care of M. Waddington, an Englishman by | cannot dissolve under M. Thiers’ Constitution without the assent 
birth and culture, though a very popular Frenchman by | of the Senate, which is to be given in secret session. Now, to our 
naturalisation. These appointments and that of M. Casimir- mind, this origin, independently of the French Parliament, 1s 


Périer to the Ministry of the Interior sufficiently define the | in itself rather mischievous than otherwise. It will induce 
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sident to think he is representative of the people in| of the rebellion of the City Members in the House of 
some higher sense than Parliament itself, and so to court Commons last week in the matter of Emanuel Hospital 
collisions with Parliament. It seems to us that the President was of infinitely more importance to the Government 
should feel, like our Prime Minister, that he is the choice of | than Lord Salisbury’s victory over them in the Lords 
Parliament, and that only when he thinks Parliament really |this week. All we can say is, that this latter 
beginning to misrepresent the constituencies, should he desire | mortification might probably have been averted, — we 
an appeal to the constituencies. ; ied say ‘probably,’ because Lord Salisbury is the kind of 
With constitational Bills of this fanciful and intricate kind| person on whose forbearance no one can count,—if 

before the Assembly, it is impossible that the Radicals should | the Government had not been weakened by its great defeat. 
heartily support the Government. But if English opinion There was so little show of reason in the attack, and the 
can make any impression on them, we would strongly urge | little there was was so triumphantly refuted, that it is hard 
their giving M. Thiers all the support in their power, even for | to think Lord Salisbury was not more influenced by scorn for 
measures that they think more or less encumbered with! the opinion of a Government he wished to humiliate, than 
ostentatious and silly detail, rather than aid in any attack) by any real conviction. It was just one of those subsidiary 
which might be fatal to M. Thiers’ rule. If he be over-| mortifications which always follow the re-instatement of a 
“resuming’’ Cabinet. But not the less is it an illustration 


thrown now, all is chaos, and almost anything is possible. 
If he remains, even though these fanciful and intricate | of the great danger of returning to office without returning to 


constitutional laws,—which seem to us to smell, nay, | power. 
almost to stink of the lamp,—be passed, the next Parlia-/ In the House of Commons the symptoms are, of course, 


ment will be able to simplify and abolish whatever is| more serious, and we rather fear that they will gain in gravity 
childish in them. There are no provisions which will| for at least another month or five weeks, when, if the House 
really gag the public opinion of France. Indeed, the} begins to empty before they reach a crisis, the Government 
one Conservative provision which seems to us really good) will be safe till next session. Of course, the main danger 
and effective,—that for electing members of the Representa- | is, as usual, on an Irish question on which Mr. Bouverie has 
tive Chamber individually by arrondissements, and in the case| taken up a very skilful party position. We observed last 
of very populous arrondissements, by subdivisions of arron-| week on the narrow majority by which the Government had 
dissements, instead of in groups by departments,—will do so| obtained the Committee demanded to hear the Irish Board of 
much to ensure a sober liberalism, as distinguished from an} Education’s defence of its own procedure (which needed no 


excitable socialism, at the general elections, that the Liberals | defence). That majority was only twenty-eight, and in the 
may fairly hope by its means to overcome what M. Gambetta | minority were such names as that of Mr. Cowper-Temple 
has called France’s evil genius,—‘‘fear.” It is quite clear | and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice. Of course so narrow 
that in the debate on the Interpellation which the Right put}a majority immediately put thoughts into the heads of 


yesterday to the Government, the whole of the Left will act all the not insignificant band of Embarrassers,—men 
together, and as we hops, with nota few allies drawn from the | who like to trip the Government up in any way for which 
Right Centre. M. Thiers ought to gain a very fair majority | they are likely to receive absolution from their constituencies, 
on that issue. The danger will come when the temptation | but inno other. Mr. Vernon Harcourt is one, we will not say of 
comes for the Radicals to join the extreme Conservatives in| the most skilful of these,—he is too much of an egotist, and 
an attempt to defeat the Government bills for organising the | his views are too obvious to all the world, to admit the epithet 


Republic. We sincerely hope that they will not yield to that | skilful,—but one of the most zealous, and one, moreover, who 
temptation. If France is to be Republican, and to be Re- | has a very good eye for this sort of mischief, if only his 
publican without that most disastrous of all auguries for a| manner of doing it were not a little too pompous. He pre- 
Republic, a coup d'état, M. Thiers must be sustained in power luded for the operation of Thursday, on Mr. Miall’s motion for 


till after this Assembly is dissolved. | Disestablishment yesterday week, when, in an exceedingly im- 
y y y gly 
| patient House, he insisted on the horror which any proposal to 
- |abolish the law of Settlement and admit a Catholic to the 
io MINISTERIAL TRIBULATIONS. ; | Throne,—a very logical result of absolute “ religious equality,” 
1 Government has hitherto scraped through the Session | —would be received. No doubt the speech was rather lost in 
since its defeat upon the Irish University Bill about as) that debate, but it was of use, nevertheless. It prepared 
well as could be expected.” It has not escaped supple- | the House to enter _more sympathetically into the anxieties 
mentary tribulations, and no one supposed that it would. ‘ It which distract Mr. V ernon Harcourt’s mind on the subject of 
depended “ os — of the oe on a measure which | the relations of the ecclesiastical polity of the Roman Church 
was rejected, and it had no measure of any magnitude to take| with the State. And therefore, when the motion for the 
its place, and rehabilitate the Government after its reluctant | nomination of the Committee which is to inquire into the 
return to office. Mr. Stansfeld’s measures on local taxation are,! treatment of Father O'Keeffe by the Commissioners of 
by the admission of their author and the consent of mankind, | National Education, came on, no > was surprised to find 
eminently modest. They attempt little, and even on the/that it was a subject on which Mr. Vernon Harcourt was 
subjects they embrace they a much to Courts of law. | much agitated. He did not see his way to vote with Mr. 
a Forster cannot mean to do anything very big on the | Bouverie against the Committee,—that would have seemed 
ucation question,—hardly, we fear, anything so big as/factious. But as to its constitution he was very anxious. He 
extending compulsion to the rural districts,—or he would never | could not let it be appointed from above bn sanapra only, 
have deferred the introduction of his Bill to the 9th of June. | and he could not let it be so small as five in number. He was 
The Government has limited itself to second-rate measures anxious that members below the gangway on both sides should 
- - defeat of its one great enterprise, and the Liberal | be appointed, and he was evidently equally anxious that those 
ave has also been careful to confine its operations to the | members below the gangway should be, both of them, if not 
narrowest limits. In the House of Lords, of seca there can exactly fname still , peloton anti-Catholic. Mr. 
be no scruple as to the infliction of humiliation; and Lord | Henry James suggested Mr. Henry Matthews, M.P. for 
Salisbury’s defeat of the Endowed Schools Commissioners’! Dungarvan, who, as a Catholic and an eminent barrister, 
scheme for the reconstitution of King Edward’s School at|—the O’Conor Don, the only Catholic on the Committee, 
Birmingham, last Monday, appears to have had hardly | is no lawyer,—would command “the confidence of the 
> other meaning, 80 completely was every ground | people of Ireland.” But that did not suit Mr. Vernon Har- 
a Tos Lord ye | himself cut from under him court at all. He did not want a committee which commands 
in Lord Ripon’s and Lord Lyttelton’s replies. But we are|the confidence of the people of Ireland, but one which 
not quite send that this habe of oie ae wise on Lord | some the onions of the anti-Catholics of England. 
ning mah aged = a subject - oT ~ geo He eee = — the Pog of fe gre 
y benefited by an unjust and virulent Tory | so very able and fair a man that, in spite of his somewha 
— that subject is education ; and if there be a place | severely anti-Catholic bias, he is not unlikely to help the Com- 
where the clear exposure of the injustice of that attack, and | missioners more than any of their official friends,—and of Mr. 
the spectacle of the Ministry resisting it with all its force,! Cross (M.P. for South-West Lancashire) to the Committee, 
—_ do the prospects of the Liberal party real good, that and so gained his first success in harassing the march of the 
— is Birmingham. But it is not in the House of | Government. But it is doubtful,—as we gather from Mr. 
— that either the successes or the failures of the | Bouverie’s tone in discussing the amendment,—whether Mr. 
ee can be of real importance, except so far as| Vernon Harcourt’s zeal has not exceeded his discretion. A 
ey react on the policy of the Commons. The defeat | Committee of seven, and a controversially-minded Committee 
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of seven, will take much longer to inquire, than an officially- | 
minded though independent committee of five; and in this | 
matter time is everything. Mr. Bouverie, we infer, had 
his doubts of the wisdom of this spontaneous movement. 
What he, very wisely for his purpose, desires, is to get the 
Committee to an end, and to appeal to the anti-Catholic 
prejudices of the House of Commons, as he did so skilfully 
jast week when he described Irish Presbyterians and Protestant. 
Churchmen as “ ecclesiastical serfs of Cardinal Cullen.” If 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt has lengthened the Committee’s labours 
even by a week, he has probably, we do not say over-reached 
himself,—for we doubt not that his chief object was to show 
his own capacities as stumbling-block,—but over-reached his 
apparent purpose, We fear that if Mr. Bouverie appeals, 
to a full House, he will not fail to obtain a victory | 
and to overthrow the Government, if the Government | 
decides to stand by the Education Board, which is, how- 
ever, doubtful. Tuis is the chief danger now before it 
for this Session. No doubt it will suffer something 
because of the supposed deficiencies of Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act Amendment Bill, but that grievance will} 
probably now stand over till the appeal to the country comes. 
It is on some minute administrative point like this of the | 
Trish National Education Commission, that a serious check 
is alone likely to happen now during the remainder of the | 
Session. The partial loss of prestige acts in two ways, no 
doubt,—in making small defeats seem of less importance, as | 
well as in augmenting their number, but there is a point at | 





ménse multitude behind. It will be believed from the Attrek tothe 
Jaxartes, from the northern Caspian to Badakhshan, that the 
steppeswarms with the Northern Shaitans. Moreover, it must be 
known that the Shah of Persia has gone to Russia, and in the 
black tents of the desert, in the cities on the Oxus, and over the 
plains, the rumour will fly that he is a prisoner or hostage in 
the hands of the Russ! These three columns, while exertin 

a certain military force, and playing a useful, though subordie 
nate part in the military plan, have produced political effects 
far more direct and profound, and we should err greatly if we 
lost sight of that result of a striking expedition. We call it 
an expedition, but in reality it is a strenuous effort to subdue. 
as far as may be, the whole region through which these armed 
forces are moving, secure the maximum of political, as well ag 
military success, and create a mighty reputation far beyond 
the Oxus basin, nay, over the Hindoo Koosh and the wooded 
valleys of Khorassan. 

The main military work has been done, we have no doubt 
by General Kaufmann. The troops, under his personal super. 
vision, were to concentrate in the Boukan hills, as stated jn 
the general order he issued at Tashkend, one column march. 


| ing, as already stated, from Djizzak, the other from Kasalinsk. 
|At the rendezvous, according to Russian calculations, the 


combined forces would be only 150 miles from Khiva, 
Whether the distance was or was not correctly estimated, the 
place of junction betrays an intention to strike the Oxus above 
Khiva. The direct route, from the Boukan hills, indeed, 
indicates Khanli, the ordinary ferry, on one road from Khiva 





which that sort of process cannot be allowed to goon. And|to Bokhara, as the point of passage. A march on any other 
the break-up of the Irish National Education System would be | point would lead him away from his object, and although by 
an event so serious, that it might easily entail the downfall of | striking the stream lower down he would be nearer the other 
the Government. | columns, as well as the Aral flotilla, he was so strong in men 
i and guns as to be under no apprehension respecting his com- 
CENTRAL ASIA. munications with either the land or sea forces, for he must 
N° positive and unquestioned information has yet been| have known that the prompt capture of Khiva would secure 
received to confirm the statement that Khiva was/ both, in fact give him the whole Khanate. It is therefore 
captured by the Russians earlyin May. A bald contradiction, | probable that he crossed the Oxus at Khanli, occupied 
unsupported by any authority, has been forwarded through | Urgeng] with a detachment, and seized the capital with his 
the Reuter agency from St. Petersburg; but on the other hand, main body. Hesarasp would then remain the only place to 
not only has the drift of the published intelligence from | be reduced, but its fortifications are not likely to have with- 
German sources pointed in the same direction, but a telegram, | stood the Russian arms. Free communication with the Sea 
dated Tiflis, May 17, has been printed, stating, in addition to | of Aral would follow at once on the fall of Khiva, and the 
the capture of his city, that the Khan was a prisoner, and that | entire oasis would thus be mastered. 
the Russian loss was slight. The presumption, therefore, isin} The political effects of the conquest will not be overrated. 
favour of the news reported on the 13th, and with that we| The real thing done will be better understood a year hence 
are forced to rest content. than it is now. Those among our statesmen, if there be 
Whatever the truth may be, no one seems to doubt that by| any, who profess not to comprehend the meaning of pres- 
this time, at all events, the Khanate is in possession of the | @ge, would have a tolerably strong and definite idea of 
invaders. The period of preparation, the large forces set in| it, were they now members of a Russian Cabinet. But the 
motion, show that Russia, determined to succeed, had taken | impression made upon us by this well worked-out expedition 
every precaution ensuring success. Nor was it merely the|is far weaker than the impression it will leave behind asa 
occupation of Khiva which the Cabinet of St. Petersburg had | permanent and abiding sensation in Asiatic minds. The long 
in view, when they undertook this Expedition. Their aim| resistance offered by Khiva, nearly two centuries of successful 
plainly was a grand demonstration which should impress the | defiance, will only serve to heighten the estimate of Russia, now 
whole nomadic and settled population of Turkestan, east as, that the Khanate is overcome. Bokhara is said to have been 
well as west, with the irresistible might of Russian power. | submissive, and Khokand is reported to show eagerness in ser- 
‘Observe. The forces employed have not been sent in one line, | vice. Henceforth Bokhara will not so much as dream of revolt, 
as in previous expeditions. No common-place or ordinary | and Khokand will show greater zeal than ever. Nay, it is not im- 
idea was at the bottom of this enterprise. The politician, not | probable that the troops drawn from Tashkend will return to 
less than the soldier, or we might say the soldier-politician, | Djizzak, vid Bokhara, and waken the echoes in her open places by 
conceived, designed, and organised the movement. The/ the rattle of gun-wheels and the tramp of Cossack horses. The 
Russian troops have been pushed forward in all directions. | southern nomads have never submitted to anybody, and will 
From the north, the Orenburg column has dealt with the| not begin now, but they will feel the desert is no protection 
Kirghese, who have repeatedly shown symptoms of revolt, | against a power stronger than the despised Iranians, and per- 
and has made a display of strength beyond the Emba.| sistent as fate. Whether Russia retains Khiva, or simply 
The Kinderli Bay detachment, reported to be very strong, | fortifies a post on the Delta, is relatively of less importance 
has struck into the steppe between the Aral and Caspian, | than the fact that deserts and distances are no obstacles to 
on the very line where Russia proposes to construct | her progress. The fact is not new, but it has never been 80 
a tramway joining the two inland waters. From the| strikingly proved. Those who bid us rely upon long marches 
south, after chastising the Turcomans even within the | and territories imperfectly supplied with water and provisions 
Persian frontier, the Tchickishlar column has pressed north-| for the safety either of the Indian or the Persian frontier 
ward, through the very heart of the Black Sands, and | must now revise their calculations. You cannot cross those 
has exhibited not only power to move through the desert, but | steppes in military array, said the optimists. The Russians 
strength to overcome the most formidable and warlike of the| answer like Diogenes. They walk athwart them in 7 
nomad tribes. Here we see three distinct streams of armed | different directions! Where now is the agis of Merv an 
men exhibiting the Russian flag and displaying Russian arma-|Meshed? What is there to prevent Cossack sentries a 
ments, using the dreaded rocket and terror-inspiring breech-| watching the Afghan outposts on the Oxus ? vogae - 
loader, and filling the air with proofs, certain to be magnified | the steppe, or any apprehension of its horrors. Indeed, 
in the round tents, of Russian invincibility. There is not|for all practical purposes of warfare, the steppe has re 
a Kirghese, a Tchaudor, a Yomut, or a Tekke who has not | wiped out. It would be easier to take Merv than to aa 
heardalmost the stepof the conqueror. The battalions and guns | Khiva, and unless diplomacy can interfere to ~—_ “aa 
and horsemen and rockets have come up out of the sea and from | independent city, Merv will soon share the fate o 
the remote North, and the nomad will believe there are an im-| Khanates. The acquisition of Khorassan, if its defence res 
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with Persia alone, would be more facile than the capture of ; the question. He now tells us that “the apparent similarity of 
either. Whatever our optimists may say, depend upon it that the cases could not long conceal their essential difference,” and 
the Bast now, at all events, clearly perceives that Russian | points out to Mr. Miall that even those who, in 1869, were 
encroachment is limited only by a purely prudential un- most eager to show that the fall of the English Establishment 
willingness to provoke a war with the British Empire. It | must logically follow that of the Irish Establishment, are 
would be wilful blindness to deny that Russia has immensely now most desirous to refute their own allegation by defeating 
improved her position by the march to Khiva, and if she the Anti-State Church movement. That which they were 
stays there, even the most charitably disposed will admit that | quite disposed to maintain seriously as a reason for leaving 
there can be no doubt respecting the drift of her ulterior de- | the Irish Church alone, they are not now willing to repeat as 
signs. Khiva and Tchickishlar would hold Merv, Meshed, and | a reason against leaving the English Church alone. On the 
the Turcomans in a vice, and the pressure on the towns would be | contrary, they now retreat upon the reasonableness of recog- 
too strong to be long withstood. From this point of view the nising a real difference, of which they were then dis- 
Khivan Expedition ought to prove useful as an eloquent warn- | posed to make light. And Mr. Gladstone himself evidently 
ing, convincing the incredulous, giving sight to the blind, and | agrees with them more cordially than ever. He sees more 
even piercing through the defences of those who have lapped distinctly than ever the strongly-marked local features of the 
their perceptive faculties in cotton wool. A great responsi- | two cases, and also that in relation to England those strongly- 
bility weighs upon British statesmen, and it is painful to say | marked local features are as unfavourable to disestablishment 


that we can only hope they will be equal to the burden. | and disendowment, as, in relation to Ireland, they were favour- 
able to it. If there were imperial reasons for the disestablish- 


ment of the Irish Church, they were, at least, imperial reasons 
MR. MIALL’S DEFEAT. | applicable to Ireland only; if there be imperial reasons for 

HE prospect of a dissolution has had a somewhat depress- | retaining the English and Scotch Establishments, they are 
T ing influence on Mr. Miall’s “favourers.” No doubt last | imperial reasons which derive all their force from the special 
year his demand for inquiry was supported by a few votes,— | state of English and Scotch feelings and habits. And no one 
Lord Arthur Russell’s, for instance,—avowedly given in the | feels more keenly than Mr. Gladstone, not only that, in England 
conviction that inquiry would strengthen the Church, and not | at least, there is no disposition to meddle with the Church, 
weaken it, so that it is not fair to compare the number of Mr. | but that there has been within the year a very considerable 
Miall’s minority last session, when he only proposed investiga- | access of hostility towards the policy of disestablishment and 











tion, with the number this session, when everyone included in | disendowment. If disestablishment and disendowment are 

really necessary to ‘ religious equality,’ there has been a posi-" 
tive growth in the preference for religious inequality ; if not, 
then there has been a positive growth in the conviction that 
there may be more religious equality with an Establishment, 
than there could be without one. 

And is not this last perhaps the real cause of the new 
disinclination felt to Mr. Miall’s motion? Englishmen are, 
we suspect, beginning to see that absolute religious equality, 
like almost every other kind of absolute equality, is a dream. 
If there were not and never had been any establishment or 
endowment of religion aé all, still there could be no real 
religious equality in Mr. Miall’s sense; there would still be 
differences in fashion, and differences in wealth, and differ- 
ences in worldly prestige,—in short, differences in the strength 
of external motives for the adhesion to different creeds, which 
would prevent anything like real equality of advantage for 
making known the purely spiritual, and moral, and intellectual 
aspects of the various forms of faith. Is the fact that the 
State favours a particular Church a more unspiritual reason 
for belonging to it, than the fact that it has in it a larger 
number of people belonging to good society? or than the fact 
that it has in it a larger opening for popular agitation and the 
promotion of democratic policy? It will be said that the 





it was pledged to the rather sweeping statement that “ the 
establishment by law of the Churches of England and Scotland | 
involves a violation of religious equality, deprives those | 
Churches of the right of self-government, imposes on Parlia- | 
ment duties which it is not qualified to discharge, and is hurt- | 
fal to the religious and political sentiments of the community, | 
and therefore ought no Jonger to be maintained.” How-| 
ever, the number who voted for his resolution of | 
last year, even if we include the pairs, has been reduced | 
from 109 to 95, while the number who resisted it, again | 
including the pairs, has risen from 310 to 387. And though 
it would be very unfair to regard this great diminution | 
as due entirely either to change of conviction or to the | 
fear of electoral disapprobation, no one will doubt that these | 
causes, so far as they have operated at all during the last | 
year, have operated unfavourably to Mr. Miall. Even as | 
compared with the division on his motion in 1871, which | 
was more strictly analogous to the present motion than that | 
of 1872, Mr. Miall has rather lost than gained ground. If | 
we again include the pairs, the number of his supporters has | 
been diminished by one, the number of his opponents has been | 
increased by six. But thereis more than this. The tone of the | 
House was far more peremptory, and quite opposed even to the | 
continuance of the discussion. Again, Mr. Gladstone’s own tone | 
since he last spoke upon this subject had altered materially, and | 
altered in the direction of a more strenuous resistance to | 
Mr. Miall’s motion,—not, of course, that he has ever favoured 
it, but that there is almost always visible in Mr. Gladstone’s | 
manner, when he discusses abstract politics, a variable element | 
which may be taken as involuntary and strictly barometric of | 
the state of feeling manifested around him; and this variable 
element assumed this year the form of far deeper assurance than 
ever before that Mr. Miall’s political imagination is possessed 
bya pure chimera. Little more than a fortnight ago, in resist- 
ing an amendment to Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for abolishing tests in 

Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Gladstone denied, as we under- | 
stood him, that the Irish Protestant Church was disestablished 
and disendowed out of deference for Irish ideas at all. He 
appeared to maintain that it was on Imperial principles that 
the Church was disestablished and disendowed, and we confess 
we felt some alarm, when we heard that, for the National 
Church in England. If the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church 
Were disestablished and disendowed on Imperial principles, we 
certainly did fear that Mr. Miall would come in for his share 
of the validity of those principles in relation to the Churches 
of England and Scotland ; for, different as the local grievances 
are, no one can deny that in some infinitesimal degree the 
grievances of the Roman Catholics who disapproved of the 
application of Irish national property to an [rish Protestant 
Church, may be felt by Nonconformists who disapprove of 
the application of British national property to a British | 
National Church. But Mr. Gladstone has now apparently»! 
surrendered this hasty view in favour of what we believe 
to be the fairer, more deliberate, and more natural view of | 


| worldly motives for adhesion furnished by State support are 


worldly motives provided at the expense of al/, both those who 
approve and who do not approve the religion of the State,—but 


| that the worldly motives which spring out of the character of 


a voluntary Church, however unworthy they may be, are not 
provided at the cost of those who disapprove the religion so 
assisted. And this is true. But then, to balance the disadvant- 


| ages to some forms of faith created by the State assistance to 
other forms of faith, there are undoubtedly a large class of 


serious inequalities redressed by that assistance. If it be creat- 
ing an inequality to take from one man his minute share in 
certain public property and apply it to aid a faith he 


| disapproves, what shall we say of the inequality between 
‘the lot of those millions who, having also their rightful share 


in the public property devoted to religious purposes, will not, 
if it be otherwise appropriated, even be in a position to judge 
whether they have been defrauded or not, and the lot of those 
who are already sulliciently well instructed in religious matters 
to know what they approve and what they disapprove? Is there 
no gross inequality there? And is it not an inequality which 
the foundation of a State Church was expressly intended to 
diminish ? It seems to us that now-a-days a great deal too 
exclusive attention is paid to the injustices suffered by those 
who are fully conscious of the injustice and fully equal 
to the statement of their own case, and a great deal too 
little to the often far more grievous injustices inflicted on 
classes not even so far capable of obtaining redress for them- 
selves as to know whether or not they have been wronged. 
All great national trusts, like the trust of the Church pro- 


|perty, are really meant to attenuate the latter and worse 
kind of inequality, an inequality far greater than any between 
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the lot of the honest Dissenter who objects to an establish- | frightful responsibility to delay passing it, when the dela m: 
ment and the honest Churchman who desires it. The National | be the cause of an agonising death to hundreds of gall ay 
Church cannot indeed absolutely remove this inequality. The | fellows, each one of whom perhaps is the chief gy - 
provisions it makes for the poorest districts and poorest classes | of an aged mother, or a young wife, or of helpless ui 
in the kingdom is of course an inefficient provision ; but it at ‘ren. But not the less is it clear that, supposing the Bill tobe 
least diminishes the inequality ; it gives religious instruction | bad, it is the duty of the House and the Government to con 
where none could otherwise be given; it even renders | vince the country of the fact, and to show unmistakably that 
Dissent itself possible where the very meaning of Dis- | their hesitation to grapple with an admitted evil is due, not to 
sent would otherwise be an enigma; it lays the basis on | indifference, but to want of light. . 
which Nonconformists no less than Churchmen, the heterodox| Of course Mr. Plimsoll has of late been doing all sorts of 
no less than the orthodox, build ; it tends to rectify the most |indiscreet things. He has made cautious, unenthusiastic 
miserable of all inequalities, the inequality between those who | persons doubt his judgment, though not his truthfulness, And 
have a capacity, however uncultivated, for forming religious | he has rendered it difficult even for the most sympathetic to go 
opinions, and those who havenone. We do not hesitate to say | along with him the whole way, so strongly do they feel the 
that the Dissenters themselves would not have near the power|need every now and then of entering a protest against 
they really possess, if they had not had the religious teaching, | some act or assertion of his. All this is greatly to be 
good or bad, of the Established Church on which to base their | regretted, and it would even be provoking, if being provoked 
own different teaching. The Disestablishers measure their | would do any good. But after all, is it not irrational to 
strength against the Church on the unjust assumption that the | allow our ardour in a cause to grow cool because we don't 
question is one between convinced Churchmen and convinced | wholly approve the course adopted by its leading advocate? The 
Dissenters. On the contrary, it is properly one between those who | point for us to consider is the need of protection for the Sea. 
have no power to judge at all as to the character of the religious | man. If we are satisfied on that, we may safely leave Mr, 
teaching they desire, and the State, which is trustee for their | Plimsoll to settle with those whom he has offended whether 
interests, and has no right to disregard their interests on the | his charges are well founded or his assertions exaggerated, 
mere ground that by the very conditions of the case they | At the same time, however, we must not be unjust to Mr, 
themselves cannot plead for their own interests. Religious | Plimsoll. As we have allowed ourselves to speak of him with 
scruples of conscience are entitled to every respect, but not to | so much freedom, it is only right that we should not deny to 
so much respect as are the uneducated consciences which have | him the merits which are fairly his. It must never be 
_ not yet grown to the level at which religious scruples are | forgotten that the criminal practices which he has s9 
possible. The inequality between those and these is to our /dauntlessly dragged to light have long been notorious, 
apprehension far greater, and far more worthy of such redress | Not only have they been for years matters of common conversa- 
as is possible, than the inequality between the owners of | tion in the seaport towns, they have been well known to officials 


“Cf . * } 
different kinds of religious scruples. 





| in high places, as well as to Members of Parliament of standing 

We think it a good sign that Mr. Miall has not only; and influence. It is to the honour of Mr. Plimsoll that 
been defeated, but has been defeated by a majority of | he risked comfort, peace of mind, and perhaps fortune, by doing 
nearly two to one of the Liberal party taken alone; that | this, in the effort to protect a class of men from whom he 
Scotland has defeated him by three to one, and England | could expect in return nothing more substantial than gratitude, 
by six to one. And when Mr. Gladstone said very justly | And from the very nature of the case, it is manifestly unreason- 
that the conditions of the question as to Establishment are so | able to expect much carefulness of proof or soberness of 
extremely different in England and Ireland as to render it im- | statement from a man of such generous impulse. Were his 
possible to draw any inference from the latter case to the former, ; disposition cautious, calculating, and prudent, he most certainly 
he said what applies especially to the argument we have just | would never have devoted himself to a holy war against the 
insisted upon. Great masses of persons who would have been | class who, whether deliberately or self-deceived, set them- 
in a state of religious destitution but for the then-Established | selves to make money by sending their servants to sea in what 
Church, were not to be found in Ireland. Moreover, it was | have been expressively called “floating coffins.” Far from 
not true in Ireland that the National-Church teaching formed, | being of such a disposition, he is an enthusiast in philanthropy, 
as it were, the basis for the criticisms and controversial | so strongly possessed by horror of the inhuman practices he 
statements of the opponents of the National Church. Neither | has exposed, that he has come to regard moderation as a com- 
was the Parochial system of the Established Church of Ireland | promise with crime. Were he less in earnest, less filled with 
the mainstay of religion in the rural districts of Ireland, nor | an all-absorbing passion to right this great wrong, he could not 
was it the point of departure for the more popular religious | have acquired the hold upon the mind of the country which 
bodies. The great majority of the Irish people stood apart | by his book and his speeches he has undoubtedly won. If 
from the Church erroneously termed National, and the Roman | it is but natural that politicians should hesitate to follow such 
Catholic Church had not enough in common with it to base | a guide, it would be equally irrational and deplorable to refuse 
its teaching in any way, even for converts, on the religious | to consider a measure recommended by him, simply because he 
ground-work which the Establishment had laid. Thus/|had failed to give evidence of a cautious and sober judg- 


the trust for the nation was in no respect really held or ad- | ment. 


ministered on behalf of the nation, while in England it is 
quite otherwise. Here even Dissenters would mostly admit 
that the National Church is better than No-Church, and that, 
though they themselves, of course, teach what is, in their 
own estimation, higher and purer truth, yet they can start 
from the beginnings made by the National Church. This 
is the reason why Mr. Miall finds so few adherents for his 
attempt to apply to England a principle which was never 
applied to Ireland, and which, had it been applicable to 
Ireland only in the same sense in which it is applicable to 
England, would never have been applied at all. 





MR. PLIMSOLL’S CAUSE. 


T is to be hoped that the Government will give Mr. Plimsoll 
an early day for bringing on again his Shipping Survey 
Bill. The subject is too important to be got rid of by being 
talked out at the fag-end of a Wednesday afternoon. And it 
would be disgraceful if it could be said with trath that the 
Representatives of the people of England are unwilling to so 
much as discussa measure for the protection of the lives of 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen from dangers to which 
they are exposed by desperately sordid wickedness. Even the 
opponents of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill ought to be as anxious as its 
supporters to prevent the possibility of such a charge as this. 
If the Bill is a good one, everybody will allow that it isa 








It is not necessary to inform our readers that the object 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill is to secure sound ships and prevent 
Overloading and Deck-loading. It is objected that the whole 
subject of Unseaworthiness has been referred to a Royal Com- 
mission, and that until that body has reported it is not desirable 


| to legislate. To this Mr. Plimsoll replies that deck-loading 


and overloading are everywhere admitted to be dangerous; 
that Lloyd’s and the Liverpool Underwriters, as well as the 


| respectable provincial insurance clubs, prescribe rules respect- 


ing them ; and that all respectable shipowners condemn them. 
He contends, therefore, that to wait for the Commissioners’ re 
port is to doom hundreds of men to death ; but that, as he does 
not pretend to be able to point out the absolutely best way of 
dealing with these matters, he proposes to pass only a tempo- 
rary Act, so as to give time to the Commissioners to make an 
exhaustive inquiry. Mr. Plimsoll’s position on this head seems 
to usunassailable. Itis, of course, quite true, asa general rule, 
that provisional legislation is objectionable, as is also forestall- 
ing the report of a Commission actuallysitting. But these 
courses, after all, are far less objectionable than the per- 
mission of practices which we know to be fatal yearly t 
hundreds of our fellow-countrymen. And that we do know 
this, nobody can seriously attempt to deny. Not to refer to 
Mr. Plimsoll’s book, with which all our readers are, doubtless, 
familiar, nor to Mr. Gray’s pamphlet, which so strongly corro- 
borates its main statements, nor to the Wreck Register of the 
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Board of Trade, it is painfully evident, from the return of | common-sense to assume that the rules to which they attach 
in which ships have been surveyed on the requisition of | so much importance, they find tolerably effectual in practice. 
seamen recently laid before Parliament, that the protection | And surely what underwriters can enforce ought not to be im- 
afforded by the Act of 1871 is totally insufficient. For in-| possible to the British Government. At any rate, it is clearly 
stance, the Elizabeth Knowles put into Milford in July last in| the duty of Parliament to make the trial ; especially is it the 
a leaky condition. Four of the crew there refused to proceed | duty of the Liberal party. We Liberals profess to be, in a 
farther. They were brought in consequence before the magis- | peculiar sense, the representatives of the people and the 
trates, and were sent to jail for six weeks. A new crew was| champions of their rights. We are therefore under a stronger 
ship d, but the vessel had to put back again. The impri- | obligation than others to watch over the safety of the poor, 
goned crew thereupon applied to the Board of Trade, an inquiry | and to see that in earning their livelihood they have all the 
was ordered, and the surveyor found “one part [of keel] quite | protection which the law can give them. If we fail to do 
rotten, and iron bolt fastenings eaten through by corrosion.” | this, we are giving the lie to our own professions, and earning 
Furthermore, he reports :—“ I had several bolts driven out of | contempt instead of confidence. But we do not fear that 
her side, and two out of three were defective, some originally | Liberals will fail. It would indeed be a lamentable thing 
seven-eighths reduced in centre to three-quarters and one-half | if there were justification for Mr. Plimsoll’s statement that 
by corrosion. Many bolts I had tried could not be got out, | Conservatives are more alive than Liberals to the interests of 
on account, I suppose, of their being so thin ; they would not| the working classes. We do not for a moment doubt that 
drive.” The imprisoned crew, after spending a month in jail,|the Conservatives are sharp enough to perceive the party 
were then set free, but without a penny compensation for the | capital which may be made out of this agitation. They see 
false imprisonment. And will it be believed that the vessel | the profound impression which Mr. Plimsoll’s book has made 
ut to sea with a third crew, and again had to put back? /on the mind and conscience of the people, they recognise the 
Three months later, that is in September, the Petrel, bound | deep hold which the cause of the seamen has on the popular 
for Singapore, put into Poole harbour in such a condition | imagination, and they are eager to put themselves forward as 
that the Collector of Customs writes to the Board of Trade,|the poor man’s friends. Liberals, more confident of popular 
“She was much too deep even for a coaster; besides which, | support, are less solicitous about appearances. We would 
the house on deck, for such a vessel, is of an unusual size, and| remind, however, those who are in need of so ignoble a 
if bad weather was encountered and a heavy sea struck the} reminder in relation to such a subject as this, that it may be 
vessel, most likely the house would be carried away, or the| dangerous to disregard even appearances on the eve of a 
vessel would be lost.” At the inquiry which followed, the general election. Anyone capable of understanding public 
Captain further admitted that at sea “the water went down | opinion must see that this question of protection to seamen is 
into the forecastle so bad that the bedding of the crew got|one which the people are resolved to carry through,—the 
so wet, that they were obliged to put their bedding round the | extraordinary popularity so suddenly won by Mr. Plimsoll is 
casing of the funnel to dry; and they slept there.” But, | sufficient proof of that,—and it will not do, therefore, even for 
thaps the case which shows most clearly the unsatisfactory | the most selfish and cynical, to appear indifferent to it. The 
state of the law at present is that of the Orontes. This vessel | majority of the Liberal party, we sincerely believe, do not re- 
having put into Holyhead in January last, the crew refused to | quire to be reminded of such purely self-interested considera- 
proceed, and were brought before the magistrates. The following | tions as these in order to support the cause of justice and 
extract tells the rest :—‘‘ The Court is of opinion the fore-} humanity. 
castle, where the sailors forming that portion of the crew were 
ut to live, was leaking and quite unfit for its duties when the se 4 
bhip left Liverpool. On the passage the clothing and bedding THE LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER BILL. 
of the men became wet, and their life rendered miserable. In may be the fate of the Lord Chancellor's 
consequence, a Board of Trade surveyor has been called in Bill for “ the simplification and security of the title to 
from Liverpool to examine the ship throughout. The Court| land, and for facilitating its transfer,” the introduction of 
is of opinion that great carelessness has been shown in the| the measure has certainly advanced the question with which 
entry of the crew, some having come on board as the ship| it deals by one most important and comprehensive stage. It 
was undocking, without even a shift of clothing. These men | will not be possible henceforward to maintain that the demand 
were found to be incompetent for their duties. The remedy | for a simpler title to land and for a cheaper system of con- 
taken to make them competent was quite an unjustifiable one, | veyancing is merely the ignorant ery of irresponsible reformers. 
which was harsh treatment, beating and knocking down, | Lord Selborne is no irresponsible reformer, and his knowledge 
added to abusive language.” Such being the finding of the | of real-property jurisprudence is probably unsurpassed among 
Court, the reader will naturally suppose that the charge |the present generation of lawyers. The measure which he 
against the sailors was at once dismissed. Nothing of the|has brought forward dealing with the titles and transfer of 
kind. “Such a course,” the report proceeds, that is to say, | landed property is not a revolutionary one, for its operation 
beating, knocking down, and making the life of the sailors | will be very gradual, and whether its principles will be univer- 
miserable, “is to be deprecated !"’ and “ the Court, taking all | sally adopted within the next quarter of a century will depend 
these circumstances into consideration, sentence each prisoner | mainly upon the inclination of landed proprietors and their 
to one day’s imprisonment.” 0 that it appears sailors may | legal advisers. Still it is much to have gained the recog- 
be put to sleep where the water pours over them, may be beaten | nition of the fact that an intolerably complicated and costly 
and knocked down and their lives may be rendered miserable, | state of things may be improved without loosing the founda- 
and if they refuse to submit, a bench of magistrates will send | tions of our law, and to have obtained this admission from the 
them to jail! highest legal authority in the kingdom. 


It is quite true that Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill does not attempt to| Probably most persons are aware that one of the most 
deal completely with such a case as the latter, nor with many | serious difficulties in the way of a free transfer of land in 
other like evils. But the evils with which it does grapple | this country arises out of what is known as “ investigation 
are admittedly those which are most productive of shipwreck, | of title.” Whenever a landowner has to deal with his land 
and most loudly, therefore, call fora remedy. And in devising | by way of conveyance, whether he sells it, or mortgages it, or 
the remedy, Mr. Plimsoll has given evidence of a desire to meet | settles it on his children, he is bound, for the satisfaction of 
the wishes of respectable shipowners, as well as to consult the! the purchaser, or the incumbrancer, or the trustee, to “ show 
convenience of trade. He has offered to adopt, instead of the | his title,” to trace back the legal instruments or operative 
rules proposed by himself, any others that in the judgment of | facts through which he claims his estates for a term of sixty 
Lloyd’s and the Board of Trade will be equally efficacious. | years. Beyond this the Court of Chancery does not require 
He has offered not to require any vessel to be surveyed which | him to go, but in many cases sixty years is more than 
is under five years old, and is presumably, therefore, soune. jeneuge. It is not an easy thing to prove the validity 
And lastly, he is willing that the Act should not come into| of every conveyance of the land, the effect of every intestacy 
force till the beginning of November, Jest owing to the | that has taken place, and of every will that has been made by 
great number of vessels to be surveyed, if sufficient time | a former owner, since the date of the battle of Waterloo. In 
were not given for preparation, there should be caused | fact, it is very often stipulated by a vendor that the title shall 
an injurious delay in the sailing of ships. These | be taken from a certain date, and with this the purchaser is 
Various concessions having been made, there seems| generally contented. The risk possibly is not great. But if 
to us no reasonable ground of objection remaining to Mr. | the purchaser in turn desires to sell, the investigation of title 
Plimsoll’s Bill. Underwriters always have insisted upon rules} must commence once more, at an enormous expense to both 


for preventing overloading and deck-loading, and it is only' sides, and to the profit only of the experts at Lincoln’s Inn. 
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It has been asked, therefore, why should we not have a! remarked that the “cautioners” or claimants will have priorit 
Registry of Titles, which, once registered, might be indefeasible, | according tothe date of their lodgment of caveats, and not anaes 
like those given by our Colonial Governments or by the Landed | ing to the order in which the original claims have been created 
Estates Court in Ireland? Lord Westbury’s Court of Registry | So far the interests of persons having claims secured upon landed 
was intended to meet this question. It professed to give an! property appear to be sufficiently protected. A mortgage, for 
owner, if after investigation of his claim it should be found | instance, so long as the land mortgaged remains unregistered 
flawless, an indefeasible title. But then the Court insisted | continues to have precisely its present legal and equitable secu. 
on the sixty years’ title as the only one it could | rity, as against the mortgagor and against all purchasers, [f 
thus certify. The application and inquiry being public, the mortgagor, however, wishes to register the land, the mort- 
a refusal to register might be most damaging to the/gagee must have notice, and can then either withdraw his 
proprietor. If a confidential investigation by a real-| money, foreclosing if necessary, or can accept the new security 
property lawyer reveals flaws or gaps in the title, the owner of a ‘“‘registered charge” offered by the Bill. This registered 
need not fear that these flaws or gaps will be found out by | charge carries with it all the ordinary powers given to a mort- 
possible claimants or pounced upon by extortionate impostors. | gagee by the Court of Chancery ; he may enter on possession, re- 
But in dealing with the Court of Registry he can have no | ceive rents, foreclose subject to the mortgagor’s right to redeem, 
such assurance. The complexity of estates in land is a suffi- | and if he has registered a power of sale, can sell the land. But 
cient reason for making most owners doubt the theoretic.l | while the security of mortgages is thus protected, the security of 
perfection of their titles. Hence, Lord Westbury’s Court of | Trust estates is impaired. The right of persons interested in 
Registry has hardly worked at all, and has entirely failed to | a trust property “to follow the land” even to the loss of the 








give any general assurance to owners of real estate. Lord 
Selborne proposes a very important change. Much land is 
sold on a “ good or safe-holding title,” which is satisfied by a| 
possessory term of twenty years, instead of sixty. The Bill 
promises an indefeasible title to any owner who can show such 
a “ twenty-years’ title; ”’ and a subsidiary Bill cuts down to ten 
years the period within which a claimant to real property 
must follow up his-claim against an adverse possessor. It may 
be questioned whether these provisions do not open the door too 
widely to fraud, for it is quite conceivable that an heir 
might be absent from the country without any /dches for ten 
years after his ancestor’s decease. But the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and the tendency of all modern jurisprudence has 





bond fide purchaser is abolished ; they are to have henceforward 
only a personal remedy against the trustee who sells. This, 
no doubt, will immensely facilitate the transfer of landed pro- 
perty, but it will also do away with its peculiar value as an 
investment for trust moneys. It will be quite as safe to 
secure trust moneys in the funds as in land, if the Bill passes, 
as well as much more convenient; and probably many 
persons will be sorry to lose a security for family interest so 
tangible and so stable as land. But the advantages of free 
transfer are far more considerable and affect a much larger 
number of persons. On the whole, it must be allowed that 
Lord Selborne has contrived to give the greatest freedom of 
registration and transference of Titles, with the least possible 
disturbance of existing securities or complicated estates, 





been to reduce the period of limitation within which claims 
may be pursued. There will not be, in most cases, a great 
difficulty in proving a twenty years’ title, but where such a dif- 
ficulty may exist the Court of Registry is empowered by the 
Bill to register a “limited” title, commencing with any valid 
conveyance for valuable consideration, and this in the lapse of 
time will, of course, become absolute. Should the owner be 
unable even to offer the “limited” title, he is permitted to 
registe? without a certified title at all. A mere primd facie 
right, a scintilla juris, mere possession, if we understand the 
language of the Bill, is sufficient ground for registration with- 
out a certified title, and in this case again the lapse of twenty 
years from the date of registration will vest an indefeasible 
title in the possessor. Even a person entitled under will or settle- 
ment to an estate after the death of a living possessor may thus 
register his claim, and if sufficient time elapses before the inter- 
mediate estate falls in he may succeed at once to an indefea- 
sible and certified title. Nowthis sort of registration is obviously 
essential to the working of Lord Selborne’s subsequent propusal | 
that at the end of two years from the passing of this Act all sales 
of landed property must be registered. No good or even limited 
title will be required, but merely the primd facie right of the 
vendor must be shown. It is not likely that this provision 
will cause any general inconvenience, and as land goes gradu- 
ally into the market, a great deal of property will get by degrees 
on the Registry, even though landowners in general should be 
too timid to avail themselves of the optional terms of registra- 
tion. Furthermore, provisions are inserted in the Bill giving | 
the Court of Registry judicial powers of sale, on the application | 
of anyone interested in a complicated title and heavily encum- | 
bered estate. The Court will not, we imagine, be inclined to | 
exercise these powers rashly, but whenever it sees it desirable | 
to do so, it will register an absolute title for the purchaser of | 
the land. 

So far, we have considered the provisions of the Bill as far | 
as they directly affect owners and purchasers of land; but | 
what of incumbrancers, remaindermen, and persons interested | 
under the immense variety of trusts, express, implied, and | 
constructive? As to existing claims and interests of this kind, | 
all persons so entitled or claiming before the registration of the | 
land are empowered to enter a formal caution called a caveat, 
which establishes their right to receive notice whenever the 
owner proposes to register; and in a similar way, the registered 
owner will not be permitted to deal in any way with his land 
without noticing the incumbrancers or persons beneficially in- 
terested. In the former case, the objectors can, if they like, 
register their own claims and incumbrances when the owner 
registers his title. In the latter case, the Court will inhibit the 
registered owner from selling, or settling, or otherwise disposing 
of his land, until he has made a satisfactory arrangement with 
the persons who may have lodged the caveats. It is to be 








Whether the measure passes this year or not, it has the look 
of a Bill that will pass ; and twenty-five years hence, its effect 
may be visible in diminished lawyers’ bills, if in no greater 
social and political benefits. 


THE IDEAS OF MADAME AUBRAY AND OF THE 
REV. JULIAN GRAY. 

HE monopoly of that mysterious subject which in the French 
phrase “‘La Femme” seems to mean something different 

from and more than it means in the English phrase ‘* Woman,” 
is no longer in the hands of French dramatists and French 
actors. In one sense, and from the social point of view, they 
have hitherto held that monopoly, as in another sense, and 
from the political point of view, woman is considered, discussed, 
and exploité in this country, but has until now not been studied 
after the morbid-anatomy fashion of the school whose leading 
representative is M, Alexandre Dumas /ils. ‘The days when La 
Dame aux Camélias appealed in vain to the stern sense of duty 
of *‘La Censure” in England, even under the musical form 
whose absurdity is popularly supposed to modify its impropriety, 
are in the far past; not only is La Traviata naturalised, 
but the New Magdalen brings her penitence to a very different 
conclusion from that of the maguanimous poitrinaire, and we 
have an opportunity of studying, side by side with this modern 
version of the duties of English society towards its ‘‘ soiled doves,” 
the other side of the thesis which M. Alexandre Dumas fils 
resumed last year, for the instruction of French society, by the 
satisfactory formula, ‘* Twe-la!” We really do not see how it 
would be possible to put two more immoral plays on the stage, 
than the two which represent the ideas of Madame Aubray 
and those of Julian Gray in their respective application. The 
French play is not, indeed, even the more immoral of the two, 
though it involves a larger number of situations essentially false 
and perverted, in principle, in feeling, and in action. It 
does not depend only on its leading characters for its inversion 
of right and wrong; its falsehood is as thorough as its cynicism 
is profound, and as its wit is brilliant,—but not delightful, the 
unwholesomeness of it is never sulliciently disguised for that ;— 
the material of the meal is rotten beyond the power of sauce 
In the English play, apart from the chief situations, 
some are natural and true enough. But let us glance first 
at the entourage of Madame Aubray. Her son, Camille, & 
| young man of twenty-four, is a ranting egotist, who talks 
‘of himself and of his pure life; of his mother, the perfection of 
| womanhood, and of the injustice of society to women, and the 
intensity of his own emotions, after a fashion which is always 
“unmanly, and generally unpleasant. He has been in love for 
| year with a woman to whom he has never spoken, so that there 
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js no pretence of mind, or taste, or sympathy in the matter, and | limity in the telling of the truth in a single instance as 
when, in the working-out of the play, his mother, whose “‘ ideas” | would induce him to marry a fallen woman, who is also a 
have formed him, has to tell him that this woman is the unmarried thief and an impostor, and whose sudden conversion is, much 
mother of the child of a man whom she never loved,—the | more evidently than the author supposes, the mingled result of 
oman (Jeannine) having told her the story of her life with imminent detection and the personal influence of Mr. Julian 
rfect candour,—he receives the information without the | Gray. The ostensible purpose of both these plays is to plead for 
least feeling that it ought to make him less desirous to marry | the pitying pardon of society for the ** outcast,” driven to a life of 
Jeannine, bat with a keen sense of his mother’s incon-/sin by the hard conditions of the world, which render hopeless 
sistency in objecting. This is the result of a life of purity, | poverty, with its degradation and its suffering, the only birthright 
and of the teaching of the best of mothers. But this is simple, | of so many women. ‘To such a purpose we have nothing to accord 
in comparison with the falseness of the climax. Madame but praise; that sinners of this class may and do repent, and 
Aubray has an extreme horror of falsehood, but she has ideas | deserve rehabilitation, we thankfully believe, but we protest 
of what it is that constitutes truth which are about as edifying against their degradation being invested with poetic and heroic 
as her son’s ideas of purity. Jeannine, touched by Madame | attributes, and their rehabilitation being turned into glorification. 


Wi 





Peuaa 


Aubray’s kindness after she has told her the story of her life, 
resolves to disenchant Camille, in order to make his obedience 
to his mother’s wishes less difficult, and so she proclaims herself 
a worse sinner than they know her to be. ‘La faute que 


When Jeannine is clasped in Madame Aubray’s arms, it is 


| promotion, not restoration, that befalls her; and when Mercy 
| Merrick laments in the tent, just before she robs a supposed! 


| corpse, and plans an infamous conspiracy, that she “can’t get 


yous me pardonnez,” she says, ‘‘parceque vous la croyez unique | back,” she can hardly be contemplating in retrospect the life 
dans ma vie, n’est pas la seule que j’aie commise. . . . . A cété de | of Mablethorpe House, or the soeial position of a clergyman’s 


cette faute, qui a une excuse dans la misére, il y en a d’autres qui 
n'ont pour cause que la fantaisie et la désordre. Certaines femmes 
en arrivent 1 ne plus rougir des faits, et & ne plus se souvenir des 
noms. J’ai été une de ces femmes. Je vous l’avoue et, je vous 
quitte.” Then Madame Aubray, ‘‘unable (so runs the stage 
direction) to restrain the cry of her conscience,” exclaims, ‘ Elle 
ment!” and turning to her son, commands him, ‘‘ Epouse-la!” 
She clasps the magnanimous Jeannine in her arms, a woman 
whom, in the preceding act, she had found profoundly unconscious 
of crime and totally unmoved by remorse, and thus explains the 


movement, ‘‘ Me faire complicedu mensonge, méme pour sauver mon | 
fils! Etait ce possible ? Quel chitiment de mes hésitations Dieu m’a | 


infligé la! Vous étesmafille!” It is hardly necessary to observe 
that Jeannine has previously offered to get them all out of their 
difficulties by committing suicide. Then there is M. Rabantin, 
Madame Aubray’s confidant, a most amusing personage, who 


tells M. Valmoreau, also an amusing personage, and Camille’s | 


friend, that his wife is dead, whereas she is not, but is only living 
with a lover, of whom she is tired; and there is his daughter, 


Lucienne, brought up by Madame Aubray, and designed for | 
Camille’s future, an ingénue with a bullfinch in a bird-cage, whose | 


complete unconsciousness and want of knowledge of life is made 
the occasion of the most unpleasant wit, and who comes in when 
Madame Aubray releases Jeannine from her maternal embrace, 
and assures her that she too will love her. And the young men 
talk, Valmoreau his lively libertinism, and Camille his egotistical 
philanthropy, to the old man, who talks to them his profound 
cynicism and spirituel good-sense ; while he makes Valmoreau pay 
a tax on his profligacies to a bonne wuvre. Madame Aubray pro- 
poses to Valmoreau to realise one of her ideas by marrying 
Jeannine, because an habitual seducer of women cannot do 
better, by way of reformation, than restore to her place in society 
a woman whose ‘ protector” has put it out of his power to 
marry her by marrying some one else! ‘This ‘‘ restoration to a 


place in society” is, it seems, the justice due to the daughter of | 


poor parents of the ouvrier class, who simply regarded her con- 
dition of femme entretenue as a “position.” In explaining her 
story to Madame Aubray, Jeannine had said she was “ recon- 
naissant” to M. Tellier, who provided for her and her child like 
an ‘thonnéte homme.” Such are the ideas of Madame Aubray, 
who, according to the author's dedication of the play, signifies, 
‘*Faith, Devotion, and Sacrifice.” 
ludicrous, but that it is also sad and revolting. 
nothing to choose between the ‘'Tue-la!” of L’Z/omme-Femme, 
and the ‘ Epouse-la!” of Les Iidées de Madame Aubray. 

The motive of the New Magdalen is identical. 


of Mr. Julian Gray are preached in the English play. 


or its treatment from M. Alexandre Dumas. ‘There are certain 
resemblances in detail, but they are unimportant; the momentous 
resemblance is in the inversion of truth and falsehood, and of right 
and wrong, and in the imputation of a grand class of virtues— 
truth, courage, highmindedness, nobility of soul—to a person with 
whose actions such qualities are incompatible. It is a dangerously 
false picture also, because the woman whom the New Magdalen 
chiefly wrongs is made singularly unattractive ; and the man who 
is the victim, not of the first deception only, but of a long train 
of deceptions, is denounced by Mr. Julian Gray, the contributor of 
“ideas,” in this instance because he does not discover such sub- 


It would be only amazing and | 
There is really | 


“The day of | 
punishment and vengeance is over, the day of pardon has come !” | 
says the French lady, who supplies the text on which the sermons | 
We do not | 
intend to imply that Mr. Wilkie Collins has taken either bis story | 


wife. This is even more apparent in the dramatic than in the 
narrative version of the New Magdalen, because in the latter the 
| author explains at length how Mercy Merrick fell step by step, 
until she was received into the Refuge, out of the streets; but in 
| the play, the shock comes all at once, and with it the absurdity of 
| a person whose real sphere of respectability, the sphere she has a right 
to covet and to regret, is that of a domestic servant—she tells how 
| she lost her places, through ‘ the taint of the Refuge ’"—contemplating 
the assumption of the character of the adopted daughter of a lady of 
rauk, as a balancing of the account between herself and society. 
To gratify her longing for home, friends, name, position—tbere is 
not one word about lost innocence or an offended God in all the 
| protest of the ** outcast ”"—this woman, on whom the author con- 
| fers magnificent qualities and great beauty, deliberately becomes 
|a thief, an impostor, and a liar on a tremendous scale. She cheats 
| everyone, and she actually engages herself to marry a gentleman 
of such old descent that he presents her with a pearl necklace 
| which has been in his family for four centuries, and also of inde- 
pendent fortune, though he is a Special Correspondent. But then, 
Horace Holmeroft is a Special Correspondent only because Mr. 
Wilkie Collins wants him to meet Mercy Merrick on the war fields, 
and to provoke Lady Janet Roy's caustic observations about the 
Press, which are very amusing indeed. Mercy Merrick loves 
Horace Holmcroft, she tells the audience, and she is not altogether 
happy and comfortable in her usurped place, even before she is 
confronted,—by the unlucky philanthropy of the Rev. Julian 
| Gray,—with the real Grace Roseberry, who has been restored 
to life by a German surgeon—in a singularly unpleasant scene 
—and who has, very naturally, no friendly feelings towards 
the ‘* woman from the refuge” who has robbed and personated 
her. But if there had been one spark of good in this woman, 
one lingering trace of decency, one faint suggestion of honesty, 
would she have ever contemplated marrying any man, at all events 
}under a false character? She is made interesting, and called 
noble, through a series of iniquities; and when she tells the truth 
to Horace Ilolmecroft, who is quite reasonably jealous of Julian 
| Gray, so clearly in the confidence of his betrothed, while he is so 
mysteriously excluded, she is lauded in terms which might befit 
the grandest act of martyrdom, and the curtain falls upon her, 
locked in the arms of the Rev. Julian Gray, who, hailing ber as 
a purified soul, exhorts her to look upward to the angels, declares 
that she has taken her place among the noblest of human beings, 
and that the world, which he is reasonably prepared to find not 
on his side in this matter, could give him nothing so precious 
as she is! ‘This is indeed “ repentance in a coach-and-six,” 
and this fine climax is reached within a few minutes after 
the explanation between Iforace Holmcroft and Mercy Merrick as 
betrothed lovers, within a week of their wedding, and in the 
interim Lady Janet Roy has declared that she has bestowed upon 
the *‘outcast” (in her capacity of swindler and impostor) a 
| mother’s love, which she cannot recall, for what is there a mother 
| cannot forgive! If these be the debts of reparation which society 
owes to persons of the Mercy Merrick class, we earnestly hope 
society will continue to repudiate them, and will not be induced by 
such tawdry fallacies to substitute a premium for a penalty, only 
| because the penalty is so often shamefully disproportionate to the 
jsin. Julian Gray is as unlike a conventional clergyman as Mr. 
| Wilkie Collins could wish him to be, but then he is equally unlike a 
| gentleman. We are not, however, concerned with his manuers,— 
| with his sitting down unbidden, in the presence of a stranger lady, 

to eat and drink, and talk about what he is eating and drinking ; 
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with his bursting into an exposition of his sayings and doings, 
his notions on political economy, or with his getting so deeply 
involved in the Agricultural Labourers’ question, that when he 
turns out afterwards to have fallen in love with his cousin’s 
betrothed during this interview, one is profoundly puzzled as to how 
he managed to do it, while so absorbingly occupied with himself. 
We are concerned with his ideas, the notions of morality he enter- 
tains, the views of charity he promulgates, the worthless emotion 
to which he assigns the solemn virtue and grace of repentance, 
the woman without honour, conscience, or decency, who could 
hardly have changed her lovers with more promptitude before she 
went into the Refuge than she changes them in the presence of the 
audience, whom he calls, with a suggestiveness on which the age 
and the stage are not to be congratulated, the New Magdalen. 





POSSIBLE POPES. 

\ 7HO will be the next Pope? We are not alone in putting 

' this question, and there are a great many persons con- 
siderably more interested in the answer than we are. At the same 
time, we may be quite as well informed on the matter as most 
people, and if Prince Bismarck and Dr. Cumming were inter- 
viewed upon the subject, it is probable that neither statesman nor 
seer would be able to give a much clearer account of the matter. 
What will be, will be, and when the time comes we shall know. 
Meanwhile, however, it may be interesting to collect the principal 
bits of gossip about the next Conclave, which have lately made 
themselves heard in a good many quarters. Besides, it may turn 
out that though it be impossible to tell the particular individual 
of the Sacred College who will be the next wearer of the Tiara, it 
may not be impossible to make a tolerably shrewd guess at the 
half-dozen individuals or so who stand the best chances of election, 
if nothing extraordinary supervene. Of course, there is also the 
fact to be taken into consideration that the choice of the Cardinals 
is not necessarily confined to the Sacred College, and that a creation 
of new Cardinals may occur any day. 


| demanded by the infirmities of a number of the most eatecmed 
members of the Sacred College. Thus, Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect 
of Propaganda, is blind; Cardinal Patrizi, Dean of the Sacred 
College, is seventy-five years of age; Cardinal de Angelis 
who might otherwise stand the very best chance, is eighty-one. 
Among the class of confirmed invalids may be reckoned the 
Cardinals Grassellini, Caterini, Bizzarri, Vannicelli, Amat, and 
Asquini. Their youth might be expected to exclude Cardinal 
Bilio, who is only forty-seven, and Cardinel Lavelletta, who is only 
forty-six. It is possible, however, that a Pontiff with a fair pro- 
spect of long life before him would not be displeasing in the 
present difficulties of the Church, and as Cardinal Bilio is in other 
respects in the front rank among his hatted brethren, we 
would not speak lightly of his chance. The quasi-lay 
character and pursuits of the diplomatic Cardinal Deacog 
Antonelli, render the rumours which, in a good many quar. 
ters, have attached themselves to his name, not only 
erroneous, but absurd. Among the couple of dozen who 
remain, Cardinals Di Pietro, Riario-Sforza, Morichini, Sacconi, 
Panebianco, and Capalti— together with Bilio, just named 
—include, we hear from many quarters, the most probable 
winners at the Pontifical election. ‘There are thus just seven, out 
of the total forty-four or forty-five, who may be considered ag 
likely candidates. 

At this point, we feel a semi-universal interrogatory arising. 
How many of the seven are Jesuits, and which is likely to unite 
the votes of the Jesuit party in the Sacred College? In reply, we 
may state that, in the first place, there is neither a Jesuit nor 
an ex-Jesuit among the favoured seven ; and in the second place— 
and we confess to a little disappointment on this score—there is 
neither a Jesuit nor an ex-Jesuit in the entire Cardinalate. 
All the Cardinals are ‘‘ Red” Cardinals, with the exception 
of three, Panebianco, Pitra, and Guidi. Cardinal Bilio is in- 
deed a Barnabite, but the Barnabites are not a monastic order, 
There are, accordingly, only three monks in the Sacred College, 
namely, the ‘* white” or Dominican Cardinal Guidi; the “ slate- 








It is only three years and a half since the Vatican Council 
assembled, and there have been already at least seven additional 
vacancies in the Cardinalate. Indeed, we believe that whereas 
the vacant hats were nineteen in December, 1869, they are twenty- 
eight to-day. Forty-nine Cardinals were alive at the time of the 
Vatican Council, besides two who were reserved in petto. The 
names which have disappeared are among the most venerable of | 
the Sacred College,—the German Reisach, the French Billiet, &c., 
and Reisach especially, who died at the opening of the Council, en- 
joyed great consideration. Itis not believed, however, that any 
of the deaths which have lately taken place have touched the circle 
of the likely candidates, and inasmuch as the vacancies have hap- 
pened pretty evenly at the expense of Germany, France, Spain, 
and Italy, the voting balance as between the different nationalities 
continues practically unaltered. 

Naturally the question of nationality suggests itself in connec- 
tion with the Supreme Council of the International Church. From 
this point of view, there are not more than eleven non-Italians, 
namely, four French, Cardinals Pitra, Mathieu, Donnet, and De 
Bonnechose ; two or three Spaniards, Cardinals Moreno, De la 
Lastra y Cuesta, and if he be not dead recently, Garcia Cuesta ; 
two Austrians, Cardinals Rauscher and Schwarzenberg ; one Irish, 
Cardinal Cullen; and one German, Cardinal Hohenlohe. Cardinal 
Pitra is reputed to be the most learned member of the Sacred 
College. He has no experience, however, of affairs. Among the 
others, Cardinals Rauscher, Schwarzenberg, and Cullen are thought 
to possess the greatest influence, the first and third for their learn- 
ing as canonists, and the second for his distinguished rank and 
authority at the Austrian Court. The German Cardinal Hohenlohe 
is supposed to be a favourite of Prince Bismarck’s, and his chances 
can be estimated accordingly. If Reisach had lived, Germany might 
have been in the running, especially as it is understood that great 
pressure will be exercised by the Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna 
to procure the election of a non-Italian Pontiff. We have the 
strongest reason to suspect, however, that the merits or demerits 
of all the foreign Cardinals may be left wholly out of view, inas- 
much as it is a practical certainty that whenever Pius 1X. dies 
another Italian will succeed him. And so far is this the case, that 
the able young Cardinal Bonaparte, though reckoned a purely 
Italian Cardinal, and being a purely Roman Prince, is universally 
regarded as disqualified, in consequence of his foreign associations. 
Wecan, accordingly, afford to eliminate the foreign Cardinals 
from our list altogether as candidates, although they must be 
allowed to possess great influence as voters. 

Coming to the Italian Cardinals, a further elimination is | 











coloured” or Franciscan (minor Conventual) Cardinal Panebianco; 
and the “black” or Benedictine Cardinal Pitra. Prince Bis- 
marck may congratulate himself in consequence that the Jesuits 
are likely to be nowhere at the next election, or if they be all the 
more powerful because invisible, when it comes to invisibility we 
are afraid we must leave matters to Mr. Newdegate. Among the 
seven, Riario-Sforza, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Naples, would, 
perhaps, be most pleasing to the Italian Liberals. It is not for- 
gotten how he gave the horses from his carriage for the war 
against the Austrian in 1848. Liario-Sforza is a staunch de- 
fender of the Temporal Power, however, as well as of the 
Vatican Decree. One word as to the Veto which used to be 
exercised by France, Spain, Austria, and Bavaria, and which is at 
present claimed by Germany, on the ground of the large number of 
Catholic Germans. It is certain that, though the Cardinals may 
be influenced by it, they will decline to admit it, on the ground 
that, ‘‘as the State has repudiated its duties, the State has forfeited 
its privileges.” With special regard to the German plea, based on 
the interests of the Catholic subjects of Germany, it will be main- 
tained that the same plea would hold equally good in the mouth of 
the Queen of England or the President of the United States. As 
we heard a Churchman express it, ‘* The Emperor of China will 
claim a veto next;” nor, in that case, should the Sultan and the 
Mikado be left out in the cold. Certainly, if Prince Bismarck and 
Sciior Castelar are to have a voice in the next Conclave, it is bard 
to sce why Mr. Gladstone should be silent. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.—VIL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Ont of consideration for you and your readers, I must bring 
these reflections on the influence of the clergy upon the Church to 
aclose. I must leave as proved what, in fact, has been little 
more than suggested, that the great mistake made in the Church 
has been the unbounded ascendancy almost everywhere allowed to 
an official class, in consequence of which the influence of Chris- 
tianity has been partly perverted by being made conservative 
and aristocratic, instead of progressive and democratic, and partly 
enfeebled by being drawn exclusively from a tradition and a book, 
and only suffered to flow in the channel of ritual. Those who 
are inclined to admit this to be true will ask what is the remedy, 
and I will devote this last letter of the series to this question. 

I have defended the principle of sacerdotalism, aud have main- 
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tained that the clerical order, even as at present constituted, render | out of Christianity, and there are few of its members who, if you 
invaluable services. Such an order, better constituted and checked | examined them, would not acknowledge themselves Christian in 
by safeguards against usurpation within the Church itself, rather | Some sense of the word. In the second place, what opposition to 
¢han in a jealous and half-alien State, would be among the most | Christianity you do find among serious men will generally be 
valuable institutions. There are many who recognise this—wit- | found to be directed, not really against Christianity, but against 
ness Dr. Wallace’s recent article—and who fret at the perverseness | clericalism. The attacks upon Christianity that have been made 
of the ecclesiastical Conservatives refusing all reform, while they | lately have been mainly effective, because they have appeared to 


feel positive disgust at the ecclesiastical Liberals, who introduce | be prompted by nothing but the love of truth. People reason,— 








the hustings and the stump into the question, and have no 
shame in sacrificing one of the highest interests to the exigen- 
cies of a party in want of a “blazing principle.” But we 
must trust something to natural laws in this matter, and 
not suppose that everything depends upon positive institution. 
Mankind instinctively call for a priesthood, aud if the one pro- 
vided for them by the institutions of the country does not satisfy 
them, they immediately begin to create another. They place 
their confidence, they recognise something like spiritual authority, 
wherever they find depth of insight or moral elevation. Of such 
spiritual leaders of the people, it is a mistake to say that they are 
almost as good as priests ; literally and strictly they are priests, and 
the so-called priests who owe their title to a more formal, but 
inferior ordination, can in the best case only attain to be almost as 
good as they. And by the alteration of the form of society, these 
informal priests now preach with the utmost freedom, and are 
supported in the exercise of their functions. It is only from a 
particular class of lecture-rooms, I mean the churches and chapels 
of the country, that they can be excluded. Everywhere else, and 
most of allin the highest department of moral in fluence, in litera- 
ture, they preach at their ease, and exert far more priestly 
influence than any consecrated bishop. Neither the want of 
orders, nor the want of orthodoxy, could prevent Mr. Mill from 
being actually Pope in England. When we talk of the feebleness 
of sermons, and complain that the people starve for want of 
spiritual nutriment, when we repeat Milton’s angry words, ‘‘ The 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed,” after all, we allow our- 
selves very much to be deceived by the show of things. It is only 
sermons technically so called that are feeble; it is only that par- 
ticular spiritual meal that we expect to have served up at 
church that falls short; instruction on all subjects, religious or 
other, abounds ; there may, indeed, be a difference of opinion about 
its quality ; but there is certainly more danger of spiritual repletion 
than of hunger; whatever may be wanting in sermons is amply 
supplied in magazines and books, light or solid, and—allow me to 
say it even here—there is scarcely one among us who does not 
every day consume more leading articles than is good for him. 

The same distinction is to be drawn when we say that Christ- 
ianity has been too much identified with ritual and worship. The 
authorised teachers of it make this mistake, but nature, or rather 
the active Christian feeling of the community, supplies a partial 
remedy. Christianity in energetic life would embody itself in all 
sorts of schemes for promoting human well-being, for persecuting 
evil, investigating and studying its destruction, for uniting nations 
and classes, making war upon war, and dividing the forces of 
division. It would observe the maxim of its original preachers 
that the best ritual is to do good. Well! all these schemes are 
formed, all this activity does go on, all these objects are zealously 
pursued. ‘The only complaint is that the authorised mouth-pieces 
of Christianity are not so forward in such matters as they might 
be, and that such movements are not so closely identified with 
Christianity as réligious services are. 

If we look at the substance rather than the form of things, we 
shall see in England a vigorous Church, of which the leaders are 
the men eminent ia serious thought and literature; those whose 
zeal is most active ; those whose moral convictions are most 
intense; and we shall see this Church working together without 
tests or jealousies for the good of mankind, and towards a higher 
ideal. It is this Church alone which is real ; compared with it, the 
institution known to the law as the Church, and those institutions 


| most of the defenders of Christianity have an interest in main- 
taining it, but what interest can its assailants have in destroying it? 
None, certainly, in destroying Christianity, but many of them have 
a strong interest in humbling the clerical profession. The lawyers 
have an old grudge against the clergy; the men of science are still 
more distinctly their rivals, for they want to set up a new Scientific 
Church, of which they themselves are to be the priests. Christ- 
ianity, in becoming identified with a profession which once was 
imperious, has become the object of a multitude of jealousies and 
feuds with which naturally she bas nothing todo. Not till a lay 
Christianity springs up, a Christianity entirely unconnected with 
clericalism, will science be qualified to pass an authoritative, 
because a really impartial, judgment upon it. 

This can only happen if a literature of treatises on Christianity, 
written by laymen, should be gradually formed. It is on this 
account that I attach so much importance to Mr. Arnold's last 
book. Whatever there is in such a book of positive Christianity 
will affect people in quite another way than the best volume 
of sermons. ‘The clergy, by their position, are almost para- 
lysed in discussion with unbelievers. They are regarded 
as speaking from a brief, however sincere they may be; their 
antagonists, even when actuated only by anti-clerical ran- 
cour, are regarded as disinterested. A lay Christian literature 
would place Christianity at once on higher ground. In its begin- 
nings it will, as a matter of course, be very heterodox, because it 
will be animated by the spirit of rebellion against the clergy; but 
as this prepossession wears away we may expect, I think, a series 
of concessions, such as those of Comte, and in the end something 
like a rediscovery of Christianity. 

But all this must be left to time and circumstances. In 
the discovery of truth all that policy can do is to remove 
stumbling-blocks. It is not in assimilating the large, universal 
Church to the formal Christian Churches, that much can 
be done; but surely something could be done in giving to the 
latter some of the life and energy of the former. Look, for in- 
stance, at our own Church. Defensively it is strong. The annual 
attack upon it is seen to be absurd as soon as Mr. Miall stands up 
in the House of Commons. But for purposes of action, and par- 
ticularly of that energy of reconstruction, recovery, growth, and 
development which all organisms have that are alive, what helpless 
imbecility! Mr. Josling talks of the vigour which has been 
infused into the Establishment. I dare say that is the clerical 
view. All I can say is, this vigour, however great, is not enough 
to keep it alive. The life of all societies is what I have often 
spoken of as legislative power, the power of sweeping away what 
is obsolete, of introducing new institutions when in the course of 
ages God decrees to ‘‘ fulfil Himself” in some other way. ‘The 
‘legislative spirit is not wanting. Mr. Josling makes very bold 
| suggestions; I have no doubt a multitude of the clergy are pre- 
| pared to be equally bold. There are a multitude likewise of 
| laymen who, like Dr. Wallace, think the fall of the Establishment 
an event to be passionately deprecated ; many, I am sure, who 
would think such a wanton repudiation of the past the saddest 
| page that can ever be written in the history of England. But the 
| disposition to legislate will not do without the legislative power. 
| Mr. Josling may make suggestions, but does he suppose that 
| under the present system they have the smallest chance of 
| being adopted? In due time he will settle down, out of mere 
| despair, a patient Conservative. Dr. Wallace, too, makes sug- 
| gestions; but he too, in due time, if no change is made, will become 











which have been formed by seceders from it, are mere legal fictions, | an impatient Destructive. Every day some one thinking like him 
and the trae question of Church reform does not concern these gives the matter up as hopeless, and passes into the ranks of the 
institutions only, but also, and still more, the vaster and less! enemies of the Establishment. They would hold on if there were 
‘organised community in which they are included. The problem | anything that they could do, but what patience, what fidelity can 
is to relax the rigid organisation of the technical Churches, and | endure to look on idly, to do absolutely nothing, while the process 
Perhaps to give somewhat more organisation to the real Church. | of decay goes steadily forward, and the bustling, important figures 

: It will be said the large Church I speak of is not Christian. | of the official class pass before us, doing “an immense amount of 
No doubt it is at present only partially so; if it can never | work,” ‘infusing such vigour into the Establishment,” and know 
become so, this is an evil for which in the nature of things | not until the flood comes and sweeps them all away? When they 
there is no remedy. If the most serious men of successive go, they will not take Christianity with them, that I know. 
ages, intently studying truth and human well-being, end by re- | Christianity’s blood “ bas earnest in it of far springs to be.” But 
seuncing Cunistianity, there is no help for it. But in the first | such a catastrophe would sever England from her past, and dis- 
Place, it is Christian to a great extent; historically it has grown | grace her history and draw her iuto the fatal vortex of revolution. 
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It would be hard for the laity, left thus passive, to take any 
lively interest in their Church, even if they could trust the clergy 
by themselves to reform it. But we all know that this is hope- 
less. We see the clergy in Convocation refusing -to act, though 
under the greatest pressure of public opinion, both friendly and 
hostile. They will not act, partly because no such professional 
body will ever consent to reforms, and partly also because of the 
pitiable feebleness of a Church that has allowed its main strength, 
the laity, to fall away from it. It is afraid of Mr. So-and-So 
seceding. The Church of England, having become for practical 
purposes nothing but a clerical club, could be broken up by two 
or three doctors of divinity who might get into a huff about its 
management. If the laity were admitted, the weakness would go 
at the same time as the inflexible conservatism. 

But the laity are admitted, forsooth! because the legislative 
power rests ultimately with Parliament. Yes! they are admitted, 
and just in such a way as to frustrate whatever legislative disposi- 
tions Convocation might otherwise indulge. As, bya time-honoured 


usurpation, the laity have been excluded from Convocation, so in | 


retaliation the clergy are excluded from the House of Commons. 
Except the right of retaliation, I never heard any justification 
alleged for this, except the impudent argument that the clergy 
would do harm in the House of Commons, which might be just as 
fairly asserted of the lawyers, or of the younger sons of noblemen, 
or of all men with more than a certain income. But the result is 
that the laity, instead of being merely left out, are placed ina 
position of carefully-contrived hostility to the clergy. Whereas 
the important thing is that the two classes should come to an 
understanding, they are so placed that they can never answer each 
other’s arguments. Clerical prejudices are artificially intensified by 
one assembly, and lay prejudices by the other. The result is what 
we see. In a House a good part of which is hostile to the Church, 
how easy to stifle all important Church reforms! Either what is 
proposed is favoured by Convocation, or it is not. If itis not, what 
presumption, as Mr. Gladstone says, for tire House of Commons to 
legislate! If it is, the House of Commons will, of course, take care 
not to be dictated to by an ecclesiastical assembly. 

The practical object, then, of these letters is to call the attention 
of those who are interested in Church Reform to this one point. 
It is to persuade them that the feebleness of the Church does not 
arise from what is vaguely called decay, as if all institutions, even 
one based so strongly and having an object so general and per- 
manent as the Christian Church, must in time fall into ruin, but 
that it arises from a definite mal-arrangement such as has been 
observed in many States, and has always had similar results, namely, 
from giving too much power, and especially legislative power, to 
an Official class. The usurpations of this official class have not 
been unnoticed, but the mistake has been made of checking them, 


|set in the same direction. I do not mean to include in this 
condemnation the great teachers of the Reformation, Luther, 
| Calvin, and Zwingli; they, like the authors of our Book of Com. 
| mon Prayer, had grasped in its full import this central fact of the 
| practical Christian life, which has filled so large a space in the 
| religious teaching and the religious faith of all the profoundest 
and most spiritual Christian thinkers, from St. Paul down to 
| Schleiermacher. With whatscorn would the giants of the sixteenth 
| century, who rose so far above the level of sectarian narrowness, 
| and in whose eyes the practical interests of the believer's religioug 
| life overbore all doctrinal interests whatsoever, have looked upon 
| the attempt to degrade the Christian Church into a theological 
| Sect or a school of morality! With what keen sorrow would they 
have witnessed the ill-omened success which again and again has 
| followed upon this attempt, whether it has come from the extreme 
right of Protestant orthodoxy, or from the extreme left of Pro- 
| testant free thought! How could they have brought themselves 
| to believe that men, professing to follow in their footsteps and to 
draw inspiration from their teaching, would have represented 
| Christ, not as the Redeemer and Head, the King and Priest, of the 
Christian Church, not as the Founder of a Society elect before the 
foundation of the world, reconciled to God by the constraining 
love displayed in that Founder’s life and death, and knit together 
by their union with Him into a living fellowship one with another, 
but as the Framer of a rigid doctrinal system, or the great 
Teacher of a sublime morality, moving upon the same plane with 
Moses and Confucius, with Mahomet and Buddha! 

I cannot in the space of a few lines do more than hint at so. 
vast a theme. But it is my firm conviction that the Christianity 
of the future depends above all upon the zeal, the self-denial, the 
Christ-like charity, with which all Christians will gird themselves 
to the task of realising in all its depth and fullness the Christian 
conception of the Church of Christ. If the religious dis. 
integration of this century, if the feverish doubts, the nihilistic 
scepticism, which, in a greater or less degree, have crept over all 
the Churches of Christendom, shall have done but a little towards 
furthering this great end,—I, for one, shall not hold that the 
prize has been too dearly bought. A Christianity of Individualism 
is a conception from which I shrink with my whole heart and soul ; 
and yet, what other name does most of the Christianity of the 
present day deserve ? 

Until Christians have learnt that Christianity, as the religion 
of Redemption, necessarily implies the indissoluble union between 
the Redeemer and the redeemed; that the person, the life, and 
the death of Christ can only be understood in connection with 
the Society which He founded, and for which He lived and taught 
and died as its Prophet, King, and Priest; that the justification 
| of the believer, which is the final cause of this divinely-ordered 

















not within the Church itself, but by a hostile or half-hostile control | fellowship, cannot be conceived apart from the Christian Church, 
on the part of the State without. My object is to induce lay re- | of which he is a very member corporate through Christ; and 
formers, on the one hand, not to despair, and clerical reformers to | that, therefore, the Christian Church is no mere sect or school, 
understand that at present their lay friends are sorely tempted to | with accurate systems of doctrine or clear-cut codes of morality, 
despair, and will not hold out much longer ; but that if anything | but the source and fountain of a new spiritual and moral life,—I 
is to be done, it will not be by suggesting possible reforms which | do not see how Christianity, whether in the clergy or in the laity, 
there is no power to carry out, such as Dr. Wallace’s, but by an | whether in the Church of England or in any Church whatever, can 
effort to win the power which may afterwards be used in effecting | rise to the measure of the stature of its full powers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
reforms,—in other words, that Church reformers ought to aim at| Marlborough College. A. BABINGTON. 
one thing only, viz., the admission of laymen in large numbers | 

into Convocation.—I am, Sir, &c., 3 | 





PENNY BANKS. 
So ae, | [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | Sir,—As you have brought this subject so prominently before 


Srr,—I have read with great pleasure and interest the letters of | your readers, in a leading article last week, I venture to eend 
your correspondent ‘‘ A.” on the ‘‘Church and the Clergy.” As | you a short account of a Penny Bank established in Bethnal 
one of the clergy, I fully acknowledge the force and truth of | Green by the late Mr. Charles Buxton, which may be interesting, 


much which he has written. I might, indeed, attempt (were I | a8 showing what an amount of success may be attained by such 
not afraid of encroaching on your space) to point out important | an institution when properly managed, even without going as far 


limitations to the scope of several of his criticisms, and to take | as to collect workmen’s savings from door to door or at the 
exception to the truth of facts which he has unhesitatingly | various factories. 

assumed. But I venture to think that there is one blot more; ‘The first year the bank was opened, in 1852, there were 
important than all which he has named, one error of the gravest | 17,901 deposits, amounting to £851 10s. 11d. There wasa steady 
significance which has been shared by the Church of Rome and | increase each year, and in 1862, 29,611 deposits were made, 
the Churches of Protestantism ailke, in spite of the ecclesiastical | amounting to £3,237 7s. 3d., and the balance-sheet of last year 
pretensions of the former and the evangelical pretensions of the | shows a still further increase during the next ten years :— 








latter. I allude to the persistent and wilful manner in which all . Recerers. | ; PAYMENTS. —_ 672 
Churches, broadly speaking, have ignored or obscured the true | Balance in hand, | Deposits withdrawn £4,95 418 7 
tion of the Christian Church. How this has been done b te ere eee © 5) eee ee 65 14 3 
conception 0 ° ‘ . ‘ © DY | 32,726 deposits ... 5,289 12 11| Expenses... ... « 65 14 « 
the Church of Rome, [ need not stop to inquire. It will be| Books sold ... ... 12 5 4/Balanceinhand,Nov, 15 
sufficiently obvious to all who have seen the converging lines of Charges on repay- in | 1872 se see ove 2,578 
Catholic thought meet in the proclamation of the dogma of Papal oo” i ai 76 B M 
Infallibility. But it is surely not a whit leas true that the whole woh a 
£7,625 o 





Or 


£7,625 1 5| 


tide of Protestant thought since the Reformation has uniformly 
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| sat lal 

For several years the bank did not pay its expenses, these were | was really a “spectator” of every proceeding connected with 
met by the founder, but for more than ten years the profit accru- | the Vice-regal visit. Your very severe censure would fall far short 
ing from interest and the charges on repayment has been sufli- | of what would be deserved, if the charge on which it rested had 














cient to cover the total expense of carrying on the bank, no rent | been even partially true ; and if the populace of Limerick had so 


far forgotten their manhood as to deny the homage always will- 


being paid. 
The success of this bank is to be attributed to two causes :—First, | ingly rendered by Irishmen to beauty, dignity, and grace, by 


the security, the trustees being gentlemen of very high standing 
in the district, well known, and in whom the public have had 
perfect confidence ; second, the ease with which payments and 
withdrawals are made; the bank is open three nights a week, 
when anyone may deposit a sum of money from one penny up- 
wards, or any depositor may withdraw his money by simply 
bringing his book and paying a fine of one penny for a sum under 
ten shillings, and twopence if above that amount. The fact that 
so large a proportion of the money paid in is taken out again 
during the year does not detract from the usefulness of the bank, 
it merely indicates that those who use it (men, women, and boys 
at work), instead of buying an article on credit and paying for it 
by instalments, put by the instalments first, and then pay ready 
money, which is a distinct gain. 

It is impossible to estimate the good which may be done ina 
poor neighbourhood by means of such an institution in more ways 
than one, but anyone wishing to make the experiment of establish- 
ing a penny bank should be prepared to sacrifice some time in 
personally superintending its working, and also to wait a few 


years before expecting much fruit from his labours.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. F. R. 





4“*THE HAPPY LAND” IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is a curious coincidence worth noting between the 
circumstances attending the production of the now famous bur- 
lesque at the Court Theatre, and those of a political squib pro- 
duced as long ago as the middle of the sixteenth century. I give 
the very words of Mr. Collier in his ** History of Dramatic Poetry ” 
(vol. ii., 369) :— 

“T have reserved for this place a notice of a most curious dramatic 
relic, remarkable not merely on account of its extraordinary rarity, but 
because it is the only specimen of the kind in our language. It is a 
fragment of a political moral, consisting of twelve closely printed pages 
in 4to, the object of which seems to have been to illustrate and enforce 
the right rules of government for a state, and there is reason to suppose 
that it was suppressed immediately after its performance.” [Here Mr. 
Collier appends a note :—“In the ‘Annals of the Stage,’ under date of 
Christmas, 1558-9, it is mentioned that a play was performed before the 
Queen of such matter that the players were commanded to leave off.”) 
“In the year from 1565-6, Thomas Colwell entered on the Stationers’ 
books for publication ‘A merye Playe, both pythy and pleasaunt, of 
Albyon Knight,’ which I apprehend is the performance in question, of 
which a knight named Albion (a personification of England)—[ The 
Happy Land|—is the hero.” 

The purport of this fragment, as explained by Mr. Collier, is that 
England is in danger of making herself contemptible through 
defects in her administration. An allegorical personage called 
“‘ Injury” informs England that unless some much needed reforms 
are effected she will lie open to the contempt of the world:— 
“ For all other straunge nacions, 

They will raile on you with open proclamacions, 

Saienge, Whosoever do as he dose 

Is halfe a man and halfe a wyld goose.” 
It is easy to perceive, Mr. Collier remarks, how objectionable all 
this might be to the Court. 

The parallel between “Albion Knight” and “The Happy 
Land,” though not complete, is close enough, I think, to warrant 
4 passing notice.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED AINGER. 





DISSENTERS’ BURIALS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—“ A Very Poor Clergyman” seems to be misinformed as 
to the subject he writes about. No fee whatever is paid to the 
clergyman for the performance of the Burial Service. ‘The fee is 
solely for the ground occupied by the grave, the freehold of the 
burial-ground being vested in the clergyman for the time being. 
There is no more payment for the Burial than the Baptismal 
Service, while even the fees for marriage are not recoverable by 
law.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry A. Mrrron. 
The Vicarage, Bishop Auckland, May 17. 





THE LORD-LIEUTENANT AT LIMERICK. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I trust you have seen in the Times my denial of the 
rossly exaggerated account it gave of some insignificant demon- 
Strations of disloyalty during the visit of the Lord-Lieutenant to 
Limerick ; and I hope you will accept the evidence of one who 


| **mobbing” or offending Lady Spencer, I should be sorry to urge 


one word in their defence. 
| There is no foundation whatever for such a charge, as Lady 


| Spencer herself has gracefully admitted, by expressing her entire 


satisfaction with the cordial and respectful character of her 
reception in Limerick. 

As your remarks have caused no small amount of pain among 
| your readers here, I trust you will not consider it beneath the 
| dignity of your high position as a British journalist to withdraw 
| the bitter censure founded on charges of which we are wholly 


innocent. —I am, Sir, &c., JAMES SPAIGHT. 








MRS. FAWCETT’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—There is a short review in the Spectator of 10th May of M. 
About’s ‘‘ Handbook of Social Economy,” which contains the follow- 
ing passage, & propos of the meaning of the expressions “‘ productive 
and unproductive labour :”—‘ Mrs. Fawcett, for instance, in her 
‘Political Economy for Beginners’ propounds the maxim, as 
edifying to the young people whom she desires to teach, that the 
labour of public dancers and preachers, with some other debased 
genera of human beings, is unproductive labour.” The italics 
are not mine. 

I have not the smallest wish to protest against a criticism on 
my definition of unproductive labour, but I leave it to your readers 
to decide whether the little sneer in the passage quoted is deserved. 
On pages 9, 10, 11, of “ Political Economy for Beginners” (2od 
edition), where I endeavour to define unproductive labour, I say,— 

“Though no wealth can be produced without labour, yet there are 
some kinds of labour which may be very useful, but which do not 
duction of wealth. This labour is called unproduc- 
There is no reproach conveyed in this term, unless the 
production of wealth is the only worthy object of existence. .... . 
The labour of an opera singer, an actor, a public reader or preacher, is 
unproductive. The labour of a statesman is generally unproductive, 
although occasionally it is indirectly productive of wealth.” 

I have for the sake of brevity left out the illustrations and 
definitions of productive and indirectly productive labour, and 
have simply picked out the sentences which bear on the remarks 
/made by your reviewer. I cannot discover that I say anything 
| about public dancers. I think, however, I might have done so, 
without being guilty of the smallest disrespect to the other persons 
whose labour I define as unproductive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 

[An apology is due to Mrs. Fawcett for a slip of the pen, un- 
fortunately not corrected in the proof, in marking the words 
‘* public dancer or preacher” for italics, instead of putting them 
into inverted commas; and further, for the mistake of sub- 
stituting (the quotation was made from memory) ‘ public dancer” 
for “‘opera singer.” But the general intention of the passage 
does not seem to have been misrepresented. What this intention 
is, appears clearly enough from the questions at the end of the 
chapter, questions meant of course to direct the attention of the 
learner to the most important points of the teaching. ‘The fifth 
question (c. 2) runs thus:—‘‘ Show that unproductive labour is 
often indirectly very productive.” ‘The answer to this is to be 
found in a paragraph which sets forth the case of a schoolmaster 
who educates boys taken from lives of idleness and vice, and 
makes them into productive labourers, and whose labour, there- 
fore, is indirectly productive. Then comes question 6 :—‘ Give 
examples of labour which is neither directly nor indirectly pro- 
ductive.” To this the answer is found in the sentence, ‘* The 
labour of an opera singer, an actor, a public reader or preacher, is 
unproductive.” Is it possible to understand in any but one sense 
the including of the * preacher” in this list, and the distinction so 
sharply drawn between his labour and the labour of the school- 
master? ‘The preacher, Mrs. Fawcett’s scholars are taught to 
believe, does not, like the schoolmaster, change the idle and 
vicious into useful citizens, or improve the character, and there- 
fore the labour, even of the better sort. His preaching is, at the 
best, like the voice of the opera singer, the actor, or the public 
reader, a pleasant sound. Let us add that boys taught from 
Mrs. Fawcett’s manual do, as a matter of fact, take these para- 
graphs as meant contemptuously to include the preacher among 
those who minister to amusement. It is a “little sneer,” 
perhaps, but it is not unlikely to be mischievous.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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B O O K S sighing regretfully among the roses before he strews the ground 
A DS. with their crimson flakes. We have soil ‘‘ gemmed with blossome 

| Which riot in sweet luxuriance, purifying the air from the hem- 

A CLASSICAL NOVEL.* | lock’s vapour,” and a grove of ilexes ‘‘ whose gnarled trunks seem 

Tuts is a classical novel, or, more strictly, a classical romance, | coeval with Time’s birth.” Mr. Sneyd has, we think, been too. 
and there is some force and fairness in the consideration that, | much influenced in his style by Lord Lytton’s romances. Here ig 
since the subject is remote from the beaten track, and the learning | 4 Sentence which seems actually to have strayed from some one of 
and labour expended on it are not likely to be appreciated by a | his lordship’s books, and to have been impounded by Mr. Sneyd: 








very large circle of readers, it deserves particular attention from | —‘‘ Varied as the changing scenes of this Elysium of sense were. 


critics. The ‘critic clearness of an eye that sees through all the | the groups by which it was peopled; and while wandering Plea- 


Muses’ walk” is not wanted to discern the merits or demerits of 
such books as Miss Braddon’s or “ Ouida’s.” ‘They are popular 
or nothing,—sometimes they are both. Accordingly, the critic 
finds that such writers are apt to treat him with disrespect, firing 
off satirical jokes at his expense, and not even condescending to 
take care that the jokes are good ones. But classical novels, 
celebrating the fall of Paganism, are not addressed to the vulgar 
novel-reader; and their authors, knowing that the public will 
wait until the land has been surveyed by the critics, and its 
habitable aud enjoyable capacities pointed out, meet those 
gentlemen with an amiable deference, all the more captivat- 
ing that it is so seldom experienced. Mr. Sneyd does not, 
in his elaborate preface, address any remarks exclusiveiy to 
critics ; it is the reader interested in and acquainted with classi- 
cal literature whom he seeks to propitiate ; but such a reader is, 
by the nature of the case, a critic. ‘I have tried,” writes Mr. 
Sneyd, ‘‘to weave into my story such an amount of accurate 
classical information as would give to the scenes and characters 
therein depicted the reality of life, without clouding, by the ap- 
pearance of pedantry, that sunlight which should ever rest on the 
page which treats of Italy. It was with no ignorance of its dif_i- 
culties that I approach the task. When a flower cannot be intro- 
duced in a garden, a dish at a banquet, or the fold of a tunic 
described without adequate authority, it is not easy to practise 
successfully the ‘ars celare artem.’ How imperfectly these diffi- 
culties have been overcome none can be more sensible than myself.” 
We are happy to be able to say that, in sofar as we are competent 
to judge, Mr. Sneyd has attained the object which he declares 
himself in these words to have had in view; but we feel that, while 
succeeding in respect of classic verisimilitude, he has failed in the 
quite essential matter of interesting readers. He deserves all the 
credit due to pains-taking industry ; he describes with elaborate 
minuteness the feasts, the marriage rites, the funeral ceremonies, 
the dwellings, the gardens, of Italians in the beginning of the 
fourth century. He has a richly florid language constantly at 
command, and its pomp is not without appropriateness to the 
description of antique pageantry. He writes with perfect clear- 
ness, and it cannot be said that he indulges in didactic super- 
fluities. Nevertheless the book is difficult to read. Seldom 
have we encountered two volumes, containing between them 
only 600 pages of the ordinary novel size, through which 
it was so difficult to make way. We are indeed bound to 
admit that we have no special favour for any kind of literary per- 
formance, prose or poetic, which is based upon revived classicism. 
The power expended in this field, even by consummate masters, ap- 
pears to us to have been in some sense wasted. ‘There may therefore 
be many persons who will find more exhilaration in Mr. Sneyd’s pages 
than they have yielded us. If the truth must be told, the book strikes 
us as an expressive illustration of the impossibility of acquiring by 
force of study the knack of successful composition in the sense of 
composition which people will like to read. As we scan Mr. 
Sneyd’s erudite notes and mottoes, and trace upon his page the 
elaborate tesselation of classical allusion, we reflect, almost with a 
kind of pain, upon the queer witchery whereby half-educated men 


sure folded her painted wings, content to rest awhile in this her- 
chosen abode, and breathed her soft poison through the veins of 
youth ; Care, shrouding herself in sable veil, dogged the steps of 
Age.” This would be all right if there were a moderate allow- 
ance of it, but such is the prevailing style and manner of Cyllene, 
and the perpetual glare is fatiguing. 

In the next place, Mr. Sneyd seems to us never to penetrate quite 
to the heart of his characters, so as to make them live. He does not 
enable us to get hold of their personality. Every one of them 
talks like a book, and more like a book of blank verse than of 
downright, every-day prose. His lovers speechify so finely that 
we cannot for a moment believe them to be in earnest. Claudian 
loves Cyllene, and wants to know whether he has found favour in 
her eyes; ‘the azure breast of ocean, dimpled with its myriad 
smiles, reflects Aphrodite’s image,” and the scene is otherwise 
appropriate for a declaration. Accordingly,— 

“ ¢Cyllene,’ said Claudian, with eyes still fixed on the glowing West, 
‘think you, when the soul goes forth—whether its journey be to those 
regions which bask ever in yon golden light, or whether it soar up- 
wards to the heavens—think you that the trammels of creed can bind 
it then ? Beautiful Cyllene, the soul which breathes within us both 
was immortal from our birth. Clog not, then, the spirit’s joy on earth 
with fetters which shall fall off from it at the first moment of its 
emancipation from its earthly prison. Forgive me, Cyllene, if my lips 
betray the secret which they tremble even now to utter. Have I loved 
you? Does the flower turn lovingly to the sun’s bright beam? Have 
I thirsted for you in absence? Does the traveller in the burning desert 
hear in his dreams the music of the babbling brook? Have I yearned 
for your coming? Does the sea woo the first breath of the zephyr 
which toys gently with its wavelets? Oh! Cyllene, count all tha 
prayers and number all the vows you have ever offered before the 
altars of the gods, it would not reach the measure of untold homage 
which I have paid to you. If this be love, adored Cyllene, truly I have 
loved. I may have erred,—yielding to you the worship which, as your 
creed teaches, the immortal gods brook not to see offered to a mortal 
woman. It may be my punishment to be torn from you for ever. But 
could I live those hours again,—I could not, I would not, wish to live them 
otherwise. It was my heaven to be with you; I knew not, nor hoped 
for greater joy. Think not that my words are idle flattery; he who 
has truly loved could never flatter. In your presence my tongue was 
ever dumb, and my faltering lips refused to speak the adoration of 
my heart. Forgive mo if my rash words offend. I could no longer 
bear about with me this torturing secret. And now, Cyllene, reject 
my love, if it be your will. Bid me leave you; banish me from your 
presence for ever. This I can bear; for in my greatest joy the whis- 
pered voice of warning was never silent. The clouds which lower over 
our country are big with woe for us. The Fates may dissever us, even 
if you do not. One boon alone I crave: oh! tell me that you have 
loved me. That knowledge will gild the darkest hour of coming life, 
and then I shall know at least that I have lived.’” 


In justice to ourselves, as well as to Mr. Sneyd, we have quoted 
the whole of this oration. We submit that declarations of sincere 
and vehement love are not made in this way. Mr. Sneyd tells us 
that the excitement of Claudian’s feelings carried him on to the. 
end. But excited feelings would not express themselves in these 
balanced and pompous sentences. Strange to say, they do 
|not put Cyllene asleep. She does not even yawn. She takes 
|to murmuring softly, and making other demonstrations that the 
| long-winded man has prevailed. ‘ Then the full heart found 
‘relief in tears,—tears which flowed gently forth, she knew 
| not whence.” This is a new effect in pathos. How should 











and women, who have failed hopelessly to master the rules of | she have been at a loss as to where her tears came from? It 
grammar, but who have the incommunicable knack of writing | could not be from her ears or the roots of her hair. Had the young 
what it is pleasant to read, take possession of our attention in | lady, after all, been lapped in slumber by her lover's harangue, and 
their opening paragraph, and retain it as long as they please. | Was she talking nonsense in her sleep? “ It was not joy nor 
Why is it that the words of this learned and often eloquent author | sorrow, nor hope nor fear; it was the bursting of the heart's 
have less charm than those of the fire-side crone amid a circle | Springs which the dead weeds of philosophy had choked. It was 


of eagerly interested children, or the village story-teller on an | the melting of the snows of doubt and reserve. Henceforth she 
| had one true heart wherewith to hold communion ; and by that 


ale-house bench ? | 
For one thing, he has no idea of the art of literary parsimony, | thought all other memories were effaced.” Very well, but surely 


no notion of the advantage of subduing one’s splendours and | she might have recollected that tears come from the eyes, and 
being chary of one’s high lights. He squanders his fine words. | experienced no difficulty on that question. Even the Claimants 
He eschews plain and homely terms. We hear not of the blue | memories were not so completely effaced as this. 

sea, but of ocean’s azure breast; not of Cwsar’s crown, but his| ‘The reader has before him materials from which to judge of Mr. 
diadem ; not of the west wind in sweet-smelling gardens, but of Sneyd’s power of describing sentimental situations. We shalb 


zephyr gathering aromatic odours from myrtle thickets, and | Dow give a sample of bis manner of handling wilder and harsher 
incident. Cyllene, on one occasion, was the object of an attack 


* Cyllene ; on, ism. y Henry ; A. 2 vols, 2 | . ; . : 
Cyllene; on, the Ad Paganism. By Henry Sneyd, M.A. 2 vols, London | by a body of kidnappers, who approached the villa in which she 
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fived, by making way through, or under, a garden-wall. The lady | Memoirs of Port Royal. This has-been followed up by the Rev- 
was guarded by a mastiff :— Charles Beard in a fuller work, in which one of the most restless 
«Ag the evening wore on”—we quote from Mr. Sneyd—* sho | and brilliant epochs in the history of a restless and brilliant people 
(Cyllene) retired to the house, but still her faithful guardian kept _is brought out with considerable power, as well as studied with 
watch. It was not long before. a slight sound attracted his attention, and ‘thoughtful care. His sketches of Pascal, Racine, Arnauld, De 
creeping noiselessly along, sniffing the air as he went, he crouched down Saci. La Rochef ld a . 
behind the wall which bounded the garden, where an ilex which leaned | $@¢l, 4a Hvochefoucauld, and many others who were, either 
its boughs against the crumbling masonry had spread a carpet of dead | through friendship or enmity, mixed up with the fortunes of Port 
leaves. Presently there was a movement among the leaves, and the Royal, are so interesting, that we are inclined on closing his 
head of a man appeared working his way cautiously through the super- ealemes t0 eshe bls enctatien fom BM. Be Collard. “ wh 
incumbent rubbish. The dog drew back for an instant, and then with q — yer olard, © Wao 
a swift bound he sprang upon the man, dragging him without effort | knew not Port Royal knew not humanity.” His account of La 
from his hiding-place ; and, as with low smothered growls he shook | Mare Angélique is scarcely less full than that in the volume before 
him, the mangled wretch gave vent to a scream of agony that rang us. Yet Miss Martin has done wisely in bringing a life of such 
through the night air. Then from beneath the wall came the sound of - 
hurrying feet, and the murmur of voices; and the dog lay down again wide-spread influence and a character of such force and beauty 
to watch, mouthing his prey at intervals, as though to make sure that | before a wider public than might seek it out, either in the writer 
all life was extinct.” | just mentioned, or in the ample memorials of the time in which 
A man entering a garden by a hole run under a garden wall would | [a Mére Angélique lived. She has handled her materials with 
clear away the earth with pickaxe and spade, and make room for | much skill and discretion, giving only so much of contempo- 
his head; he certainly would not push his skull through earth | rary history and character as is essential to the right 
and rubbish. Still more clearly, the part assigned to the dog/ understanding of her story, and evidently feeling that 
could have been played only by a lion, if by that. Nodog inthe) genuine admiration and appreciation without which a 
world could pick a man from a hole as if he were a rat, and kill | good biography is an impossibility. The opening scene of 
him with a shake. What the dog would have done in this case is | Angélique Arnauld’s career presents a curious picture of French 
obvious. He would have fixed his fangs in the man’s throat. | family life in the sixteenth century. ‘T'wo little girls are standing 
The death of the latter would probably have been almost instan- | by their grandfather, while he explains to them that they are to 
taneous, and the body would have fallen back heavily into the | be nuns, while their elder sister is to ‘enter society.” ‘* Oh, how 
hole. Mr, Sneyd’s imagination seems to play vaguely about the | unfortunate I am to be the second daughter!” exclaims the elder 
facts, without veritably realising them. Neither his dogs nor his | child, not yet quite seven years old. She is consoled in some de- 
lovers are felt to be alive. gree by the promise that she shall be made abbess and mistress of 
It would be hardly fair to Mr. Sneyd to lay before our readers | all the rest, and eagerly declares that she will see that her nuns do 
an abstract of his story. There is no plot in the strict sense, but | their duty and behave properly. ‘The five-year old Agnes thinks 
there is no lack of action or incident. ‘The heroine Cyllene is | that she shall have enough to do to save her own soul, and does 
loved by the hero Claudian, and the course of their true love | not wish to be an abbess. Nothing could be more characteristic of 
refuses to run smooth until Mr. Sneyd reaches his closing | the two sisters (both Abbesses of Port Royal, and devoted sharers 
chapters. A personage called Numerian loves Cyllene, and|in the same work of reformation,) than this little scene. The 
resorts to a variety of divbolical contrivances and conspiracies in | passionate, energetic reformer, and the steadfast, saintly, consistent 
order that he may gratify his passion. All which, by the grace | nun, who, incapable by herself of more than self-renunciation, 
of Mr. Sneyd, are satisfactorily baffled, and Mr. and Mrs. Claudian | became under her sister's influence an active as well as passive 
are left at last in the peaceful enjoyment of ‘‘ moon and honey for | witness to the highest truth she knew, are both foreshadowed ir 
two.” Of terrors and horrors, ghastly situations, hairbreadth | their childish words. Jacqueline Marie took the veil at Mau- 
escapes, thrilling adventures, there is a reasonable allowance. | buisson and with it the name of Angélique, in compliment to the 
Bandits, gladiators, soldiers, mobs, martyrs, and maniacs play | then Abbess, a sister of Gabrielle d’Estrées, and her rival in pro- 
their picturesque and exciting parts. We cannot say that we| fligacy. That M. Arnauld should have suffered his daughter to 
wept much, or that our hair stood on end like quills upon the | remain for more than two years under the care of a woman 80: 
fretful porcupine ; but it must be stated that we once took a| notorious, shows how small a part religious motives had in the dedi- 
course of Miss Braddon, and are, therefore, difficult subjects for | cation of his children to a religious life ; but when at ten years old 
the sensational operator. The feasts are delightful. ‘‘ Whoever | Angélique was installed Abbess of Port Royal, Madame Arnauld 
supped with Libella found every dainty which the world could | watched carefully over the morals of the establishment, and 
offer. Earth, sea, and sky, through every province of the wide | Angélique remarked in later life that it was, for those days, » 
empire, were ransacked to grace his table. There were turbots | wonderful thing that only one nun had to be removed by her 
from Ravenna, and Sicilian lampreys, well-fattened field-fares | mother for gross immorality. For the rest, religious duties were 
and truffles, brought from the confines of Libya. Flamingoes had | little thought of, and the child Abbess led a pleasant life enough ; 
contributed their tongues alone to the feast, and innumerable birds | Jong walks, chats with friendly visitors, reading amusing books, 
their brains.” On the whole, our advice to those interested in | filled up the days innocently, if not very profitably, till, as years 
the fictitious literature of the day is to order these volumes from | went on, the growing girl began to realise the chains by which 
Mudie, and try them. The author is a man of classical culture, | she was bound, and pined with the strength of her strong nature 
with great command of diction and of imagery, and his style is | for freedom, for life, for the world. At one time, though never 
coloured and vivacious; he has failed to interest us much, but the | troubled by doctrinal doubts, she even meditated flying to some 
fault may be partly at least ours, and our readers ought to judge | Huguenot aunts at Rochelle, but duty to her parents prevailed. After 
for themselves, a severe illness she remarks, ‘* My illness was of great use to me. 
haem The tenderness and affection of my parents made me resolve to 
LA MERE ANGELIQUE.* carry out their wishes,—to remain a nun, and live soberly asa 
THERE are few things more interesting to the student of history | nun ought to live. But my thoughts did not go beyond this, and 
when following up to its source some movement of modern thought, | never once turned towards my duty to God.” No wonder that 
than to trace out the side-streams which have contributed their | with returning strength “came back the old discontent ;” but 
waters to the growing current, and have, perbaps, materially | help came to her. One evening in the twilight she heard a 
affected its course. ‘The life of Angélique Arnauld stands in some | wandering friar preach on the humility and self-denial of Christ, 
such relation to the “* Old Catholic ” movement, for although there | and a new life dawned in her heart. 
may seem to be little connection between a great schism in the | Those words that came to her out of a gloom like the dark- 
Catholic Church of to-day and the struggles of a French girl some ness of her own soul had shown her in the life of Christ all that 
two hundred years ago with the natural desires of her age and sex, | her own life was and might become.” ‘To reform herself first, and 
yet round the reformed monastery of Port Royal and its reforming | then her nuns; to bring back the ancient purity of discipline and 
abbeys cluster that remarkable group of men who, under the name | fervour of faith ; to be henceforth ‘‘ pure, holy, and occupied with 
of * Recluses of Port Royal,” shook the power of the Jesuits in | good works ;” to live an active life in the cloister, since she could 
France, and originated the controversy to which the Church of | not leave its narrow bounds, a life made happy by that love of 
Utrecht (that fount of genuine episcopal ordination for the Old God which she now for the first time comprehended,—such were 
Catholic Churches) owes its sturdy attitude of resistance, and the aims that prompted fasts, vigils, and mortifications which 
partial independence of Papal authority. alarmed and enraged her parents, whose opposition to her ardent 
Some fifty years since, Mrs. Schimmelpenninck saw the literary | efforts at reform lasted even after her self-devotion and loving 


capabilities of the Jansenist controversy, and published her | patience had won over her unwilling nuns, In after life ‘‘ she 


© aciiiee neneune same peo — _ “9 - refused either to sanction or tolerate” extreme exercises of morti- 
eteque Arn Abbe m Royal. r ° in. on: ce | js . 
ne eS ey fication, and on being reminded of what she had formerly done 
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es 
herself, she answered smiling, ‘‘Ah! yes, anything seemed good | to put their signatures to the “ five propositions ” condemnatory of a 
in those early days.” Community of goods (which included a | book written in a language they could not read. No Catholics 
strict observance of their vow of poverty, since their Abbess took | could be more submissive on all other points, no Protestants more 
care that the common stock should be remarkably small), silence, | staunch on this than the nuns of Port Royal; and the Only ascetic 
hard fare, and a full discharge of their religious duties, were now | desire of La Mére Angélique’s old age was to be banished to some 
cheerfully submitted to by the nuns. But seclusion from the | monastery under the control of the Jesuits, since “ nothing would 
world? The time was at hand when M. Arnauld was accustomed | be such a trial as to have them coming to convert me.” She died, 
to bring his family on a visit to Port Royal; how would he stand | however, at Port Royal de Paris, saying with characteristic sense, 
the parlour outside the walls, and the grated window? In truth, | ‘* Bury me in the churchyard, and don’t let there be so much 
the scene was terrible ; and it was not till he saw his daughter lie | nonsense after my death ; ” for the chief fear of this brave woman 
like one dead under the anguish of his reproaches, that he gave was, not of outside persecutions, but of inside backslidings and 
way, forgave her, and acquiesced in a reform which had plainly | follies, and she dreaded lest her nuns should be carried away by 








got beyond his control. 

Nothing shows so much the mingled tenderness and strength of 
Angélique’s nature, the strong good sense that guided the ardent 
zeal of her conversion, than her guidance of her nuns in those 
‘‘ early days.” Wishing to make them keep the strictest rules of 
their Order, she practised each austerity first herself, showing 
them how easy compliance was, how great the gain in spiritual 
life. From her point of view she was undoubtedly right. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the soul’s health than for men and women 
to live in constant disregard of their solemn vows,—in open con- 
tempt of duties they yet recognised as most sacred. ‘The state 
of monastic institutions at that time was a public scandal, even in 
an age of extreme licence; and the comparative virtue of Port 
Royal was clearly seen by Angélique to be but an early stage of 
the same evils. Tosay that she carried the work of reformation 
to an extreme is only to confess that she was human; her own 
plea is the best that can be offered, viz., that any austerity which 
helped-on the great work ‘‘ seemed right in those early days.” 

Self-mortification and prayer were not, however, the ends, but 
the means to holy living in the good mother’s eyes; and she kept 
her nuns’ most active in good works. Her schools were filled, 
her infirmary tenderly cared for, the poor helped in all ways. 
Seeing her sister Agnes too wrapt up in devotion, she feared 
spiritual pride, and used to call her off to active duties. She 
looked not for ecstacies, but for practical piety, in her nuns. 
Even in the early days of her conversion, when fastings and 
watchings were her delight, she used to pray to be kept from 
delusions, and said, later in life, that her prayers were answered, 
in that she had never fancied herself the medium of any mira- 
culous interposition. Consistency was one of her chief aims. One 
day, at the Conference, there was a nun from Poissy who said 
that, at their convent, they had cut off part of the chants as 
a@ mortification. ‘You would have done much better,” said 
Angélique, ‘if you had cut off the tails of your gowns.” 

It would be far beyond our space to attempt to follow La Mére 
Angélique through her career as reformer of her own and other 
monasteries, and through the brief period of Court favour, when 
Port Royal (removed to Paris) forsook the simplicity of its early 
days, aimed at saint-making, miracles, and as a consequence, 
deposed the woman to whom it owed its spiritual existence, 
and treated her with shameful indignity. Angélique’s charac- 
ter shines in these trials with a new light. Humility and 
patience were not natural to her, but she learned them 
now, when, bareheaded and barefooted, she had to do penance 
on the damp pavement of the chapter house, when she was 
‘dressed in a paper mask, on which one might read, ‘ Pray for 
this hypocrite ;” and worst of all, saw the work of her life falling 
to pieces under the evil influences of an ambitious prelate and of 
the patronage of the fine ladies of the Court. In the end her 
patience and the innate power of her character won back her in- 
fatuated companions. She was re-elected to her old dignity, | 
where she had the satisfaction of superintending a well-ordered, 
harmonious community, which numbered among its members her 
widowed mother, and sister (the same whose lot the child of seven 
had envied, but who had now taken refuge from a world that had 
brought her little but sorrow), four other sisters, and six nieces ; 
while outside the walls, but sharing the same religious rites, 
were, among the “ Recluses,” her brothers Arnauld and D’Andilly, 


| their love for her. She said mournfully one day, ‘‘ They are too 
| fond of me, and after I am dead, if they are not kept in check, 
| they will invent a hundred fables about me. I know them; it is a 
| point on which they are not to be trusted.” 





HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB-LIFE.* 

Tus work, which purports to be a sequel to the History of Sign- 
Boards, might more appropriately be called a Dictionary of London 
Clubs, Coffee-Houses, and Taverns, for under these three heads 
the materials are arranged. But this is all the arrangement in the 
book which we have been able to discover, for the compiler seems 
to have shovelled extracts, anecdotes, rhymes, dates, and names 
together, mingled with them a few remarks of his own by way of 
cement, and have hoped that they would in some fashion form an 
harmonious whole. Almost in the middle of the volume, in the 
midst of descriptions of various clubs, we, to our astonishment, 
come across five pages, headed, “* Economy of Clubs,” hemmed in 
on one side by the University Club, on the other by the Union 
and Garrick Clubs, the said Economy of Clubs consisting of three 
extracts, one a rhyme from Hood's Comic Annual of 1838, the other 
two some remarks of from the new Quarterly Review and the 
Builder, a somewhat curious medley. 

We were at firat under the impression that a chronological order 
had been adopted, but finally we found that no real attempt at 
any classification whatever had been made; political, social, 
literary, dining, and gambling clubs are all mixed up together. 
The Diletante Society, founded in 1734, is followed by the Royal 
Naval Club, founded in 1674; and the Roxburgh Club Dinners 
precede the Society of Past Overseers of Westminster, which appears 
to be inserted in this volume simply because it possesses a curious 
and historical tobacco-box, for not one word do we read about 
the formation or object of the society itself. We should like to 
know, too, why Mr. Timbs treats us to a brief résumé of the 
Whist Clubs, but yet we hear nothing of the various Art Clubs, 
nor of Debating Societies, except that Canning used to frequent 
the Clifford-Street Club, and invariably took the weaker side; 
William Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, Brougham, 
and many other celebrated politicians and lawyers, if our 
recollection is accurate, showed the first gleams of their 
eloquence over some dingy tavern-table in the neighbour- 
hood of Fleet Street. It is hardly correct either to class as 
clubs the Mohawks of Queen Anne’s time or the Calves’ 
Heads of an earlier period; they were nothing more than almost 
casual bands of midnight rowdies, who were pleased to give them- 
selves a distinctive name, but they possessed none of the 
attributes of a club, no ‘local habitation,” no subscription for 
any purpose, which is the chief element in the formation of the 
mutual societies which we term Clubs. In fact, they were n0 
more clubs than were the youths who lately disturbed the in- 
habitants of Highbury by unseemly ringings at their door- 
bells. It will be seen from these few remarks that there are & 
good many serious faults in this book. Many of them are those 
of form, or rather want of form, but this is one of the things in 
which we expect an author of a work like this to be most 
successful ; all these are faults, which we have no hesitation in 
showing up, because they are evidences of a want of care 
and attention which can always be given, though errors of 





her nephews Le Maistre and De Saci. Everything promised a | 
peaceful ending toa life of strife and endeavour, but St. Cyran | 
was now the prized friend and spiritual father of both Abbess and | 
community, and with him came the political storms that disturbed | 
the last years of Angélique, and ultimately proved fatal to the | 
existence of Port Royal. We must refer our readers to Miss | 
Martin’s book for a clear and extremely interesting statement of | 
the rise and progress of the Jansenist controversy ; they will see 


in spite of cruel and unmanly persecutions from Court and Church 


judgment or taste are often undiscoverable by an author him- 
self. Still, we give Mr. Timbs credit for having collected 
many remarkable and amusing details which will interest others 
than the mere lovers of quaintness in men and things. It is not 
difficult to discover the origin of Clubs in friendly meetings in 
taverns and coffee-houses, which in the olden days seem greatly 
to have resembled modern French cafés, but it wasnot until the years 
1746 and 1836 that we find any club actually established upon 


there how it came to pass that a body of ignorant nuns | @odern principles and with an entire house of their own. The two 


became mixed up in a subtly learned controversy, and refused | 


first seem to be the Cocoa-Tree, once a chocolate-house, and 





* History of Clubs and Club-Life. By John Timbs. London: J.C. Hotten. 1872. 
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White's, also a coffee-house, which was transformed into a club 
under the auspices of, among others, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Earls of Chesterfield and Rockingham, and Colley Cibber, and has 
bad a long and prosperous existence. Other clubs then rose up 


this notice by mentioning the Ladies and Gentlemen’s Club at 
Almack’s. There the men were elected by the women, and vice 
versa ; gambling, dining, supping, and we imagine gossipping, 
were its chief attractions. But unluckily Mr. Timbs does not tell 


once famous and fashionable, but now unknown, such as the | us how long it lasted, or in fact anything but a few bare particu- 
King of Clubs, founded by Bobus Smith, brother to Sydney Smith ; | lars about it. Something more would not have been amiss. We 


and Watier’s, where the gambling was so heavy and the life so 


| cannot, indeed, understand how it ia that ladies in London and the 


fast that it endured only for twelve years, and killed most of its | large suburbs have not by this time established several clubs in 
members. But it was about the termination of the French War, | some central part; there is nothing unfeminine in them, though 


in 1815, that the great modern club-houses began to spring up. 
In 1814 we find the Travellers’ built, and the Senior United 
Service in 1815, and many must have been thc stories of Napoleon 
and his wars which circulated there for years after. ‘Then there 
is a cessation until the years 1823 and 1824, when the Atheneum, 
Oriental, and Union were founded, among the originators of 
the first being Sir Humphrey Davy, Croker, Lawrence, Scott, 
and Moore, with Faraday as secretary. After this they become 
too numerous to note here. 

As we have already said, Mr. Timbs gives numberless details 
concerning the life at the Clubs and taverns which are valuable 
illustrations of the social manners and morality of various periods, 
the most marked feature being the frightfully high play in which 
the habitués of the old Clubs indulged. At White’s ‘* Lord Car- 
lisle lost £10,000 in one night, and was in debt to the house for the 
whole.” We are told of a set in which “‘at one point of the 
game he stood to win £50,000. Sir John Bland, of Kippar Park, 
who shot himself in 1755, as we learn from Walpole, flirted away his 
whole fortune at hazard,”—in one night he lost £32,000. Again, 
in speaking of the same club, and also of Brooks’s, Fox's gambling 
naturally forms a prominent feature. ‘Here are some instances of 
his desperate play. Walpole further notes that in the debate 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, February 6, 1772, Fox did not 
shinee He had sat up playing at hazard at Almack’s 
from Tuesday evening, the 4th, till five in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, the 5th. An hour before he had recovered 
£12,000 that he had lost, aud by dinner, which was at five o’clock, 
he had ended, losing £11,000. On the Thursday he spoke in the 
above debate ; went to dinner at past eleven o'clock at night, 
from thence to White’s, where he drank till seven the next morning ; 
thence to Almacks, where he won £6,000.” ‘+ His brother Stephen 
lost £11,000 two nights after, and Charles £10,000 more on the 
13th, so that in three nights the two brothers, the eldest not twenty- 
five, lost £32,000. Now-a-days, with all the betting that goes on, 
nothing like such gambling as this is happily to be seen in the 
Clabs, and much as we cry out when a duke or a lord becomes 
bankrupt through an over-fondness for gambling in some form, yet 
it is undeniable that even as regards outside gambling the present 
generation is infinitely superior to that in which the above circum- 
stances happened, and when it does take place it is much more in 
& business-like spirit, and with more of a quid pro quo, as befits a 
utilitarian age. Coming to amusing things, the amount of bons mots 
from the lips of witty members of the various clubs is disappoint- 
ingly few. We should have thought a volume could have been 
filled with them alone, for in the eighteenth century, when there 
Were no comic periodicals and other means of obtaining money in 
exchange for humour, the amount of good things spoken was 
immense, But the one noticeable feature was that the clever men 
frequently never talked so well as when ladies were present ; and 
like a Bar-mess, which the outside world frequently supposes to be 
a scene of sparkling encounters, and is quite the reverse, so perhaps 
the tired joker slipped off to his club in order not to talk, and 
there found one of his greatest solaces. ‘To take a specimen, how- 
ever, perhaps one of the neatest to be found is the impromptu 
epigram of Lord Chesterfield, then a member of a club at Tom's 
Coffee-house, Covent Garden, on Long Sir Thomas Robinson, a 
Colonial governor, when the latter somewhat unfortunately asked 
to be written upon :— 

“Unlike my subject now shall be my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long.” 

Of the expenses, internal arrangements, and management of the 
Clubs, we are told very little. Here and there we find an item 
given,—as, for instance, that in 1780, the reckoning for a dinner 
during the Session was 12s. at White’s; but nothing that can 
really tell us whether Clubs have kept pace in economy and 
management with the age, which would have been by no means 
uninteresting or uninstructive. Indeed some mention of expendi- 
> sro — would have been by no means out of place, 
a ha as are the convenience and, on the whole, moderate charges 

present day, there are yet very many not unreasonable men 
who consider that more might be done than is the case at present 
With the large incomes of the London Clubs. We will conclude 


| doubtless some people would say so; they are not, like Mr. 


Tennyson’s utopian university in Jfand, unpractical things. Why 
the sisters as well as the brothers should not have an opportunity 
of seeing periodicals, papers, and books of reference for a com- 
paratively small sum, and be able to get a luncheon without 
paying three times its value is difficult to understand; and 
much greater twaddle could not be talked than that which forms 
the ordiuary conversation of a club drawing-room. 





INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE BRITISH CONQUEST.* 
InpIA isa subject of real interest to Englishmen, in spite of the pro- 
verbial determination of their representatives in Parliament never to 
attend to, or even at, an Indian debate. The proper business of the 
House of Commons is with the discussions that lead directly to 
action, and, indeed, it is only on questions on which the country 
is demanding action that the House of Commons possesses 
either the information or the judgment—themselves the fruit of 
that general conflict and sifting of opinion throughout the country 
which Milton calls ‘“‘ knowledge in the making "—needed for 
useful Parliamentary discussion and decision. And therefore 
Parliament very wisely leaves [ndian affairs to the Indian Govern- 
ment at home or in India, content to know that it has been 
appointed by the Minister whom they themselves have chosen for 
his fitness to rule the whole empire. Like the man who explained 
that as he kept a dog he saw no occasion to bark himself, so the 
House of Commons sleeps, knowing that it can safely depend on its 
trusty watch-dogs in Downing Street and Calcutta. How, indeed, 
can India fail to interest any man who cares for any subject of 
human thought? If he is a student of physical science, 
he sees in India a world, not yet half explored, of phenomena, 
geographical, geological, botanical, either peculiar to that 
country, or the unexpected counterparts of those which have 
already become the subjects of completed investigation elsewhere,— 
as when Humboldt, excluded from India by the absurd jealousy of 
the East India Company, wrote a learned disquisition to explain 
on a priori grounds why there were no glaciers in the Hima- 
layas, and found his ingenious theory refuted by a young lieu- 
tenant of Engineers, who, with Forbes’s book on the Swiss glaciers 
in his hand, recognised their undoubted counterparts in what 
less scientific observers in those regions had till then called 
frozen rivers. To the ethnologist and the philologer, what 
region has such attractions, and offers such supplies of 
new light, as India,—where is found the eldest branch of the 
great Indo-Germanic family, with its mythologies, its fairy 
tales, and its Sanskrit language and grammar, of which we 
have in Europe all the counterparts in so many forms, but of 
which the oldest are so much more recent than those of India that 
they might all seem to be derived from these, if thete were not 
still more reason to trace all back to some common though unknown 
source? ‘To the historical and political inquirer India offers other 
fields of thought: if he prefers philosophy and speculation, and 
with Sir Thomas Browne loves to lose himself in a mystery, he 








will find in the language and literature of India infinite materials 
| for stating fully—we do not say for solving—the problem how a 
| people could attain to such a stage of civilisation and culture as that 
| language and literature imply, and yet there be arrested in its course 
through untold ages of permanence without progress; so that while 
their younger brothers of the same stock in Greece and Rome and 
modern Europe have been creating polities in which (in the 
words of the Athenian orator Lysias) the law has been their 
king, and speech—rational discourse and discussion—their teacher, 
and have recorded their lives in history properly so called, the 
race who could produce the Vedas and the Institutes of Menu 
afterwards became so stationary that they have not even handed 
down any account of when and why this was so. But if we want 
the events rather than the speculations of history, India can supply 
these too, in forms full of interest and instruction : for though the 
first conquerors and colonisers of India have left no written history 
of themselves, this is not the case with those invaders who, from 





* India on the Eve Sy British Conquest. A Historical Sketch. . By Sidney Owen, 
M.A. London: W.H. Allenand Co. 1872. 
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the days of Alexander to our own, have been working out what 
seems like a law of the human race, the subjugation of the South 
by the North. And from the time of the Mohammedan conquest of 
India this history has an ever-increasing and ever more practical 
interest for us whose inheritance it has become. Sensible that 
these things are so, the University of Oxford, which—outflanking 
the obscurantism of the country parsons—had already secured the 
services of the greatest master of Indian literature and philology, 
has more recently appointed a Reader in Indian Law and History, 
to whom we owe the volume before us, and which contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered at Oxford on the History 
of India immediately before the establishment of British rule. 
After a sketch of the physical and military geography of India, 
Mr. Owen gives a summary of the reigns of the Mogul Emperors 
who preceded Aurungzib, with an interesting, though somewhat 
rhetorical, delineation of the personal character, and an account of 
the civil and military organisation, of the greatest of those 
Sovereigns, Acber,—the contemporary of our Elizabeth, and of 
whose government we must say that in many important respects 
it was more enlightened than hers. But while the then ruder 
constitutional polity was growing and expanding, the maguani- 
mous despotism was preparing for a rapidand hopeless decay. The 
Empire reached its highest point of material prosperity in the 
reign of Acber’s grandson, Shah Jehan, who still continued the 
wise policy of his predecessors. But hisson Aurungzib, whom Mr. 
(Owen compares with Philip II., was wanting in all the highest 
qualities—whether political or military—of bis race, while he was 
amply endowed with all but the highest. And above all—for this 
was the beginning of the fatal course by which during his reign of 
fifty years he brought the Empire to ruin—he was unable to rise 
as they had done above the narrow intolerance of his Moham- 
medan creed. After putting to death as an apostate his 
eldest brother Dara, who had even drawn up a scheme for 
uniting the Mohammedan and Hindoo religions, he. entered 
on a systematic opposition to Hindooism, ending with the 
re-imposition of the jezia, or poll-tax on unbelievers, which 
Jebangir had abolished. When this insulting demand was made 
upon the Rajputs, those noblest and most important feudatories 
of the Empire, whom it had been the policy of Aurungzib’s pre- 
decessors to respect and honour even to marrying their daughters 
into the imperial House, they threw off their allegiance, and a 
war followed, which lingered on through Aurungzib’s reign, 
seriously exhausting his resources, and undermining his power. 
And meanwhile a still mightier Hindoo power—that of the 
Marattas—had sprung into existence, and was beginning a series | 
of still more fatal attacks on the Mogul Empire. The Rajputs— 
4*Sons of Kings” —claimed to be therepresentativesof the Kshatria, 
or Military caste, which formed one of the four ancient divisions 
of the Hindoo race, and their claim has been always attested by 
their singularly military character, not only in actual fighting but 
in their feudal organisation and their personal sense of honour : 
and though Mr. Owen may have reason for thinking that Colonel 
Tod, their historian, has allowed himself to fancy resemblances 
between their institutions and those of medizeval Europe, yet there 
is certainly much in them to suggest the thought that we have 
here another of the many evidences of the common origin of the 
Indo-Germanic families. But be this as it may, the contrast 
between the Rajputs and the Marattas points to another curious 
distinction of race. The Marattas, though their chieftains claimed 
some connection through the female line with the military caste, were 
in the main Sudras, the lowest and the servile caste; and the servile 
character, with its cunning, treachery, and love of plunder, is con- | 
stantly reappearing through all the military genius, ability, and 
energy of their warfare. ‘'Tospoil the enemy’ was the Maratta'svery 
name for victory, as it was his main end, and he cared not whether he 





gained that end by hard fighting or by craft. But not even vic- 
tory, but honour, was the object which the Rajput habitually pro- 
posed to himself ; if he kept his honour unsullied he could be con- | 
tent with defeat and loss. And at the risk of being classed with | 
Colonel ‘Tod, as too fond of historic fancies, we venture to notice | 
that when the great change took place in the Maratta polity, by 
which the Peishwa, the chief minister of the King, reduced his | 
master to the state of a fainéant and himself became the leader | 
in peace and war, this Peishwa was a Brahmin, and was 

thus re-asserting the ancient supremacy of the priestly | 
aaste over both Sudra and Kshatria, as of intellect over force 

whether in its higher or its lower forms. The rest of Mr. Owen's 


volume relates at length the rise and progress of this Maratta | 


power, and its long and successful contests with the Moguls; 
while it includes an account of Aliverdy Khan, of the Nizam, and 


of Hyder ; of the intervention of the French and English in the | 


contests of the native princes; of the invasions of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmed Shah; and ends with the great victory of the Affghan 
king over the Marattas at Paniput in 1760. The disintegration 
of the Mogul Empire was now complete; and the foundations of 
the Empire of the East India Company were beginning to be laid. 
In reading these pages, as we have done conscientiously from 
the first to the last, we have often wished that they had either 
been printed in their origina] form as lectures, or more thoroughly 
recast. It is a serious, though a common mistake in literary com. 
position, to convert lectures into chapters without real reconstruc. 
tion. ‘The colloquialisms and the rhetorical ornaments which even 
those who do not admire them may tolerate when they are spoken 
and so left behind, become, to our taste at least, very painful 
when they present themselves in a printed book which, if worth 
reading at all, deserves to be read carefully and with thought. It 
is good Latin but not good English to narrate the past events of 
history in the present tense ; and though Milton and Burke resort 
to rhetoric to utter thoughts too big and thronging to find vent in 
colder language, yet there is another rhetoric which is too grand 
for the thoughts it clothes. And though there is good historical 
matter in Mr. Owen’s book, we could wish its style had been 
sometimes more dignified, yet less laboured and ornate. 





CLARA LEVESQUE.* 
Mr. GiLsert can do better work than this. Of course, if 
his object has been to show what kind of novel we might expect 
at the hands of a feeble-minded, vain woman,—if, with strong 
contempt for ‘‘the millionth woman in a superfluous herd,” he 
wishes us to know what we might expect at her hands if she take 
to writing, why, then, perhaps we ought to congratulate him on 
his success; only then, however amusing as a_ psychological 
study, no one not interested in mental anatomy wants to 
read a book of that kind. In fact, we should all infinitely 
prefer knowing how any phase of life looked from Mr. 
Gilbert’s own point of view than from Clara Levesque’s. For 
the reader must understand that the story before us is the imagi- 
nary autobiography of that lady, who first proposes writing a 
sensation novel, and for that purpose purchases ‘‘a ream of 
ruled paper, a gross of steel pens, and a quire of blotting-paper,” 
but relinquishes the idea upon discovering that she has no inventive 
faculty, and turns her attention for a time to visiting workhouses. 
While so employed, a little incident occurs in the death of one 
of the female paupers, and the examination of a box, containing 
the few ‘‘ memories” which remained to her. Clara Levesque 
discovers from these that the woman was no other than a favourite 
nursemaid in her father’s household, of whom she had lost sight 
for many years, and placing the few mementoes of the woman's 
happier years beside some of her own—the broken garnet brooch 
by a beautiful diamond one, &c.—she determines to trace out the 
history of their joint lives, observing, ‘‘I argued, apart from the 
comparison which might be drawn between the lives of the rich 
and poor, the idea of taking the separate subjects of my narrative 
from the ‘memories’ we had both of us preserved of different 
episodes in our lives, had in it something original, at least 
I did not remember any work of a similar description.” Then 
the astonishing amount of blotting-paper, pens, &c., is exhumed 
from its hiding-place, and the story is commenced in earnest. 
Fortunately for us, the novel is not really written by a person of 
the mental calibre here indicated, and the book owes such interest 
as it possesses to the fact that the author cannot always act his 


| part. Under the mask he has chosen, he yet gives us such & 


history of the nursemaid’s life as his heroine certainly would never 
have written, and contrives to redeem the thin, vapid, and some- 
what vulgar nature of the latter from absolute dreariness by the 
interest he excites in her surroundings. ‘I was born,” says 
Clara Levesque, “in the month of May, 1811 ;” but that fact is 
followed by a description of Spitalfields as it was sixty years ago, 
which will interest most readers. An ancient family residence 
in Spital Square is not to be looked at without curiosity, especially 
as the very type of family which dwelt there has passed from 
among us. The descendants of old Norman families no longer 
are flourishing silk manufacturers in Bishopsgate. Here and there, 
amid the poverty of that overcrowded locality, we are struck by a 
face, a manner, an indescribable something, which tell of an 
atcient lineage, and a time-honoured, though now poverty-steeped 
name—let any one who has ever visited the French Hospital in 
Victoria Park recall the faces he has seen there—but men of Mr. 
Levesque’s exact position are now nowhere found among us, and 
the description of him is worth a second glance :— 
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“My father was a tall, handsome man, with a fine, open, intelligent 
countenance. Although the family had remained long enough in 
England to have lost its French characteristics, my father, with a few 
others of his more immediate acquaintances, still maintained many. | 
Though hardly beyond the prime of life, he wore powder. He was | 
strictly courteous to all, especially to women. He would address the 
wife or daughter of one of his weavers, if he met her in the street, with 


one in intense grief. Taking off her shoes, she crept stealthily down- 
stairs to the room in which lay the dead body of her child. The door 
was partly open, and she looked in. There, prostrate on the ground 
beside the table, she saw the athletic form of her husband, 
with his face towards the floor, buried in his hands, weeping 
bitterly, and praying that God would console and pardon him for the 
| death of his child. There was something terrible in the wretched 


as much respect as he would have used towards the wife or daughter | man’s grief, so overwhelming was it. Alice gazed at her husband for a 


of a nobleman. Like his immediate ancestors, though strictly econo- 
mical in his housekeeping, and exacting from his weavers and warpers | 
the full amount of work for which he paid them, he was at times liberal 
and open-handed in the extreme....... During my youth we had 
but few acquaintances, and those principally members of families 


residing in the neighbourhood; my father choosing, by preference or | 


habit, our associates principally of French descent, especially if of 
Norman blood. This possibly arose from the fact that he was presi- 
dent of the Norman Benefit Society, a charitable institution which had 
been formed among the descendants of the French emigrants from 
that part of France, and which probably exists even in the present 
day. I remember the names of several of the members, and their 
features, though all other things connected with them have long since 
passed from my memory. There were the Dubosgqs, the De Brumonts, 
the Duchesnes, the Tripconys, the Fouchéres, the Pottiers, and many 
others. At our different children’s reunions—and we had them very 
frequently —my father for some time endeavoured to make us speak 
French, and we attempted to obey him, but it was impossible. In the 
joy of our hearts, in spite of our wishes to please him, we wero 
perpetually breaking into English, so that finding his wish impracticable, 
he at last gave up the attempt, and we were allowed to do as we liked, 
without any further interference on his part.” 

Then we have an account of a school established by the earlier 
descendants of those French emigrants who, on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, sought and found an asylum in England. 
This school was for the children of the distressed noblesse et bour- 
geoisie of Spitalfields, and from a foot-note we learn the walls of 
this school are still standing, and at present enclose a porter vat 
of Hanbury’s brew-house. But one of the ‘‘ memories” with 
which this tale is most closely interwoven is an old ball ticket, 
which recalls to Clara Levesque's mind the days when in her 
seventeenth year important alterations took place about the im- 
portation of silk into England, and her father, as one of the lead- 
ing English manufacturers, but more especially from his per- 
fect knowledge of French, won the attention of the French 
Ambassador, who was actively engaged in making the neces- 


sary negotiations, and finally the quiet household was | 


startled by the receipt of an invitation to a ball to be 


moment, and her heart yearned within her. The pity she felt for him 
| in his distress brought back the intense love she bore him, and she 
continued to gaze at him till the sight grew too painful for her, and she 
crept softly back again to her room upstairs. Here she remained in 


| deep thought, endeavouring to regain the resolution she had formed— 


| to tell the whole truth at the inquest. On each occasion when she 
imagined she had succeeded, her love for her husband again interposed, 
| and she was as irresolute as ever. About mid-day she heard her hus- 
| band leave the house, when she commenced making preparations for 

the visit of the jury. About two o’clock the jury arrived, accompanied 
| by the doctor, who identified the corpse ; and that over, they returned 
to the public-house where the inquest was to be held. Alice followed 
them, and was called as the first witness. When she came forward 
| there was a singular expression on her countenance—one of settled 
| and inflexible determination. Not a tear was to be seen, although 
jher eyes were red from weeping. The Book was presented 
| to her, and she took it in her hand. ‘The evidence you shall 
| give shall ke the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
| truth, so help you God.’ When she had kissed the book, a 
momentary tremor passed through her frame—and but momentary. 
She then gave back the Bible to the person who had administered the 
oath, and stood quietly and resolutely, ready to answer the questions 
that might be put to her. When asked to describe the circumstances 
attending the child’s death, she answered calmly and steadily, but in a 
peculiarly deep tone of voice, Sho said that the child, disturbed by his 
father’s return home, had quitted his bed, and was playing about the 
room with a ball, which bounded on the landing and rolled downstairs. 
He then rushed out to save it, and his foot slipping, he fell from the top 
to the bottom of the staircase, where he remained motionless. Thatshe 
had taken him in her arms and brought him back into her room, and 
that her husband immediately fetched a doctor. She answered several 
other questions concerning the death of the child, equally steadily and 
collectedly. One of the jurymen then asked if she had the ball. She 
had anticipated the question, and withdrawing it from her pocket, 
placed it on the table. The jury appeared satisfied, and she again took 
up the ball, and was preparing to leave the room, when one of the jury- 
men asked her if her husband had been habitually kind to her and the 
child. She was on the point of replying in the affirmative, when a 
singular sensation came over her, and she was unable to utter a word. 
To use her own phrascology, she felt as if the finger of an angel were 
pressed upon her lips, and had deprived her of the power of speech. In 
vain did she attempt to answer the question—not a sound could sho 
| utter.” 








given at the Embassy. We cannot enter into the probability | That is precisely as the woman would have told the story, her 
of that occurrence ; neither that, nor the subsequent history of | over-wrought nerves would instantly have interpreted the 
Clara Levesque, possesses any interest for us. We believe there are | hysterical affection as a mysterious, if not supernatural, conse- 
men who think a taste for mild intrigue is a woman's birthright, | quence of the lie she had told, and it would probably have affected 
and we conclude our author is of that opinion—the licence of the | her after life precisely as Mr. Gilbert makes it do. Her love for 
novelist is tolerably elastic—and we have no pretension to any | her husband ever after fails in the completeness which alone could 
wide knowledge of the class of French-descended, English-taught | have saved him from himself. She had exhausted her nature in 
women he describes; but to us it is not very likely that a/ the one effort to spare him the consequences of his act. She was 
girl brought up in an atmosphere of simplicity and truthfulness, | jncapable of the final touch of tenderness which might have 
such as we are led to suppose existed in this girl’s home, should bought the man’s soul of him, and made another future for 
submit to a clandestine engagement, and that her lover, a high- | them both. Perhaps a nature high enough for that could not 
born Frenchman, even though a villain, should arrange to carry | have uttered the lie. It would be hard to say. As it was, the 
bested correspondence with her, by giving her a clue whereby to | woman’s coldness to the man whose life she had saved at the risk 
interpret for her own edification words in business letters to her | (as she believed) of her own soul was never overcome ; their lives 
father. There is rather more than a soupgon of unnatural vul- | drifted apart, till the one found a drunkard’s, the other a pauper’s 
garity and false drawing in the whole character, which would! death. ‘The picture is a sad one, and Mr. Gilbert has not softened 
have put it out of the pale of ourcriticism, but for the history of | any of the colours of it, knowing how true and how common a 
the nursemaid. It is in her story that the true interest of the book | one it is. We wish there were a better chance of its aiding him 
centres, and we take the reason of this to be that Mr. Gilbert has | in his efforts to remedy the evil which is the canker-worm of the 
got out of a region, in which he is seldom at ease, lacking | happiness of so large a portion of our population. But not even 
the necessary kind of imaginative faculty, and gives us in | for the effect to be produced by such a picture as this, will any- 
Alice Morgan's history a simple sketch such as the records of | one voluntarily undertake to wade through a three-volume story 
our own workhouses might easily supply, but which is none the less | more than half of which is below mediocrity. 

worth reading on that account. It is just one of those ‘ Studies | 
ten lle” the faithfulness of which any one much acquainted THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE.* 

e habits of our English poor can recognise but too easily, — Z : : c 

of Alice, the pleasant, comely nursemaid, and Jobn Morgan, the | Mr. HAMERTON has written a book which peculiarly illustrates 
handsome, well-to-do carpenter, with good prospects and few of | his own views of intellectual life. It is clear, careful, thorough, 
the cares of more complicated lives before them, tili in an evil | dispassionate, and disinterested. We use ‘disinterested "io hisown 
hour the demon of drink destroys the fair picture altogether. Mr. | 8°™S¢; that is, not written to prove any particular crotchets of 
Gilbert sketches here with no uncertain hand, as most of our his own, but as an inquiry into the bases, the object, the method, 
readers who are acquainted with his able article on Workiog the drawbacks, and the rewards of the cultivation of the intellect 


Men’s Clubs, published in Good Words last year, will readily believe. for the purposes of honest addition to intellectual wealth, for the 


He has traced with a good deal of ability the efforts made by Alice to | investigation or illustration of truth. Entirely without special 
rescue her husband from impending ruin. ‘The scene in which pleading, meretricious rhetoric, enthusiastic high-flown sentiment, 
she perjures herself to save him from the charge of murder is | F ®¥Y touch of the conventional religious tone, its ideal is, never- 
really fine. (That the verdict could be less than murder does | theless, high, and it is earnest and cultivated and orderly—with a 
not enter her head.) In a fit of drunken madness Morgan has | kind of disorderliness. For although the letters—in the form of 


given his child a kick with his heavy-nailed boot, and the blow | which the book appears —are written to individuals in every variety 
Proves fatal. Alice determines at the inquest to tell the truth :— | of intellectual condition and with every sort of intellectual want 
| 


fF when the sound of violent sobbing reached her, as of some | 
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(written to them, but never sent, observe), they are arranged, 


according to their special subject, under the various heads into | 


which the investigation is divided. 

It considers, first, the physical training most conducive to the 
highest development of the intellect ; next, the moral qualifications 
needed to insure in some form or other beauty, purity, or truth, as 
the only ultimate aims of all good work ; then the education and 
influences most favourable to mental power; the choice of work 
and the advantages and disadvantages of various professions and 
occupations, comparing the strictly professional with the general 
intellectual life ; the distractions and incitements of society and 
of domestic life; the influence, value and dangers of public 
opinion, rank, wealth, customs, personal habits and qualities ; the 
use of time and leisure, &c. It is well to have the whole subject 


thus clearly brought before us, with the accumulated advantages | 
of modern thought and science, and for this we thank Mr. Hamer- | 


ton, though we do not find any strikingly new views or original 
thoughts, and though, here and there, passages with neither 


interest nor instruction, or others, like the following, which seems | 


to us to be composed in equal proportions of self-evident truth, 
and pointless, if not rather silly suggestion, hint a suspicion of 


book-making. Mr. Hamerton, however, thinks he has seized a | 
| 


clever idea :— 

“This being so, it becomes a necessary part of the art of intellectual 
living so to order our work as to shield ourselves if possible, at least 
during a certain portion of our time, from the evil consequences of hurry. 


The whole secret lies in a single word—Selection. An excellent land- | 


scape painter told me that whatever he had to do, he always took the 
greatest pains to arrange his work so as never to have his tranquillity 


disturbed by haste. His system, which is quite applicable to many other | 
things than landscape painting, was based on the principle of selection. | 


He always took care to determine beforehand how much time he could 
devote to each sketch or study, and then, from the mass of natural facts 
before him, selected the most valuable facts which could be recorded 
in the time at his disposal. But however short that time might be, he 
was always perfectly cool and deliberate in the employment of it. Indeed 
this coolness and his skill in selection helped each other mutually, for 
he chose wisely because he was cool, and he had time to be cool by 
reason of the wisdom of his selection. In his little memoranda, done 
in five minutes, the lines were laid just as deliberately as tho tints on 


an elaborate picture ; the difference being in choice only, not in speed. | 


Now, if we apply this art of selection to all our labours it will give us much 


of that landscape painter’s enviable coolness, and enable us to work | 
more satisfactorily. Suppose that instead of painting and sketching we | 


have to do a great deal of reading and writing: the art is to select the 
reading which will be most useful to our purpose, and, in writing, to 
select the words which will express our meaning with the greatest 
clearness in a little space.” 

It seems pretty clear that we should all select what was of 
most service to our work, if we could; but without studying first, 
we cannot tell what to select, and when we know what to discard, 
our time has already been wasted uponit. Mr. Hamerton has been 


fortunate in finding his wise, cool artist; our acquaintances in 
| 


that profession have generally been impatient, impulsive men; 
but the greater the coolness, the more certain will often be the 


rejection of your materials, and the discovery that your time is | 


gone and you have not advanced a step; that is, on the supposi- 
tion that, like the man of wisdom quoted by Mr. Hamerton, you 
have fixed beforehand the time you can afford for the work; in 
which case, however, Mr. Hamerton decides a little further on, 
with some apparent inconsistency, that the rule of selection does 
not hold :— 

* Almost every author of ordinary skill could, when pressed for time, 
find a briefer expression for his thoughts, but the real difficulty in 
fulfilling literary engagements does not lie in the expression of the 


thought, it lies in the sufficiently rapid production of a certain quantity | 


of copy. For this purpose I fear that selection would be of very little 
use—of no more use, in fact, than in any other branch of manufacture 
where (if a certain standard is kept up to) quantity in sale is more 
important than quality of material.” 

Mr. Hamerton has, too, rather fallen into the habit of his con- 
temporaries of the United States—of which we spoke lately, & propos 
of a book by Dr. Mathews,—of overloading his work with illustra- 


tions and quotations to sustain his opinion. He follows them, how | 


ever, with better taste and his usual retinement, at a respectful dis- 


tance, and his references are fewer and more ample,—not a string | _itsel 
| hart to the water-brooks; in the other, it pursues its miserable way, 


of them, with a few words for each. Mr. Hamerton, in common 
with all enlightened persons of the present day, feels that health is 
the foundation of all greatness—‘‘ although health may last for a 
while without renewal from exercise, so that if you are working 
under pressure for a month, the time given to exercise is so much 
deducted from the result, it is not so for the life’s performance. 
Health sustained for many years is so useful to the realisation of 
all considerable intellectual undertakings, that the sacrifice to the 
bodily well-being is the best of all possible investments,”—and he 
has much which is interesting to say about air, exercise, hours, 


diet, pure wine—of which he greatly approves—habits, Ke. 


See 
| He remarks especially that you cannot lay in a “stock of 
health ouce a year to last for a twelvemonth. The annual 
trip is a wonderful restorer, but it is more important for its 
effects on the spirits than on the health; ‘the week's supply 
of health” must be taken in “during the course of the week 
itself.” ‘To this end, Mr. Hamerton prescribes three hours a day 
of exercise, whatever be the weather, at a good round pace, and 
with a hill-top, if possible, as its culmination. He says that even 
sleep had better be curtailed than air and exercise, and this 
reminds us of what seems to us an oversight in this department of 
the book,—that nothing else is said of the value of sleep, or of the 
times and hours at which it should be taken. Another point 
‘bee : ‘ 
which he presses struck us particularly, namely, the evil, as well as 
annoyance, of constant and petty interruptions during intellectual 
labour. Some must be able to recall sensations of actual, though 
very slight physical pain caused by interruption, and many will 
| admit an irritability under its infliction widely disproportioned 
to the apparent consequences :— 
“Few people realise the full evil of an interruption, few people know 
all that is implied by it...... Florence Nightingale says, ‘If we con- 
sider that with sick as with well, every thought decomposes some 
| nervous matter..... that to obtrude another thought upon the brain 
whilst it is in the act of destroying nervous matter by thinking, is call. 

ing upon it to make a new exertion...... we shall remember that 
we are doing positive injury by interrupting...... If the invalid is 
foreed by his avocations to continue occupations requiring much think- 
ing, the injury is doubly great...... If you offer it (the brain) a 
thought, especially one requiring a decision, abruptly, you do it a real, 
not fanciful injury...... This rule applies to the well quite as much 
‘as to the sick. J have never known persons who exposed themselves fui 
years to constant interruption who did not muddle away their intellects by 
| 2t at last. The process, with them, may be accomplished without 
pain. With the sick, pain gives warning of the injury.’ ..... 
| Interruption is an evil to the reader which must be estimated very 

differently from ordinary business interruptions. The great question 

about interruption is not whether it compels you to divert your atten- 

tion to other facts, but whether it compels you to tune your whole mind to 


| another diapason...... Suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his 
author, an author belonging very likely to another age and another 
civilisation entirely different from ours...... if you are reading in 


the daytime in a house where there are women and children, or where 
| people can fasten upon you for pottering details of business, you may 
be sure that you will not be able to get to the end of the passage with- 
out in some way or other being rudely awakened from your dream, 
and suddenly brought back into the common world. The loss intel- 
lectually is greater than anyone who had not suffered from it could 
imagine. People think that an interruption is merely the unhooking 
of an electric chain, and that the current will flow, when the chain is 
hooked on again, just as it did before. To the intellectual and im- 
aginative student an interruption is not that; it is the destruction ofa 
picture.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s judgments on the moral influence of the vari- 
ous professions seem to us just. He shows the strong tempta- 
tion in the pursuit of both Divinity and Law to seek for foregone 
conclusions, should high principle and honest disinterestedness be 
; at all wanting, while in medicine he admits the tendency—though 
| the education for it be the best possible preparation for original 
speculation and philosophical pursuits, the practice of it admirable 
discipline for moral and meutal heroism —to indolence and routine. 
| We will conclude this inadequate notice of a book of much 
‘interest and usefulness, as well as thoughtfulness, by quoting Mr. 
| Hamerton’s definition of intellectual, as distioguished from profes- 
| sional, life :— 

“The purpose of a profession, of a profession pure and simple, is to 
turn knowledge and talent to pecuniary profit. On the other hand, the 
purpose of cultivated men, or men of genius, who work in an unpro- 
fessional spirit, is to increase knowledge, or make it more accurate, or 
else simply to give free exercise to high faculties which demand it. 
The distinction is so clear and trenchant that most intellectual men, 
whose private fortunes are not large, prefer to have a profession distinct 
from their higher intellectual work, in order to secure the perfect inde- 
pendence of the latter. Mr. Smiles, in his valuable book on ‘ Character, 
gives a list of eminent intellectual men who have pursued real pro- 
fessional avocations of various kinds separately from their literary ay 
scientific activity, and he mentions an observation of Gifiord’s which is 
much to my present purpose :—‘ Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly, 
who knew the drudgery of writing for a living, once observed that “a 
single hour of composition, won from the business of the day, is worth 
more than the whole day’s toil of him who works at the trade of litera- 
ture : in the one case, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh itself, like a 


| 


panting and jaded, with the dogs of hunger and n cossity behind.’” So 
Coleridge said that ‘threo hours of leisure, unalloyed by any alien 
anxiety, and looked forward to with delight as a change and recreation, 
will suffice to realise in literature a larger product of what is traly 
genial than weeks of compulsion.” Coleridge's idea of a profession = 
that it should be ‘some regular employment which could be carrie 

on so far mechanically, that an average quantum only of health, spirits, 
and intellectual exertion are requisite to its faithful discharge. With- 
out in the least desiring to undervalue good professional work of any 
kind, I may observe that, to be truly professional it ought to be —, 
at command, and therefore that the average power of the man’s intel- 
lect, not his rare flashes of highest intellectual illumination, ought to 
suffice for it. Professional work ought always to be plain business 
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ring knowledge and skill, but not any effort of genius. For| The Autobiography of a Cornish Rector. By the late James Hamley 


work, requi 
example, in m 
amputate a limb, A 
circulation of the blood. 


medicine, it is professional work to prescribe a dose or 
but not to discover the nervous system or the 


There is & beautiful frontispiece—an etching of Leonardo da | 
ever was a real personage. We know that Cornwall is happy in the 


Vinci by Leopold Flameng—for a sight of which we are grateful 
to Mr. Hamerton and Mr. Maemillan. 





** Our readers will have observed that through an un- 
fortunate mistake in printing the extract from the Life of Mr. 
Grote which we gave in our last number, the evidence as to the 
early date of M. Thiers’ conviction that a republic had become the 
ouly possible form of government for France was not given. 


The extract in question was cut too short. It should have con- | 


cluded thus :— 

“They plunged at once into the ‘situation actuelle,’ of course. ‘You 
know,’ said M. Thiers, ‘as well as every one else, that J never was a 
Republican: my whole life has been passed in antagonism with Re- 
publican doctrines.’-— Certainly,’ rejoined M. de Belvéze, ‘ we know it 
enough. — Well,’ replied M. Thiers, * for all that, I will frankly own to 
you that I have of late come to think differently. In plain terms, I am 
now profoundly persuaded quil ny a rien de possible que la République. 
—‘Now, what say you to this confession de foi?’ said M. de Belvéze, 
smiling. We all held our peace. The communication seemed to take 
all three of us by surprise. When we were again alone, George declared 
himself much impressed by the fact of so acuto an interpreter of the 


auguries as M. Thiers adopting the Republic as the safest course to | 


follow.” 
This conversation occurred in September, 1869.] 
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The Fool of Quality ; or, the History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. 


By Henry Brooke, Esq. Newly revised, with a biographical preface, | 


by the Rev. C. Kingsley. (Macmillan.)—Most people of sense will be 


thankful to Mr. Kingsley for having disinterred the Fool of Quality | 


and itsauthor. The man wes a memorable man, a genius born some- 
what out of time, amidst the conventionalities of the eighteenth century, 
lovable in his personal character, and in theology one of the succession 
of Aapwradndsp who, from the days of Origen, have carried the torch of 
a gospel that was not a gospel of damnation to ninety-nine hundredths 
of mankind. It is quite possible that many readers will think Mr. 
Kingsley’s “ biographical preface” to be the best part of the volume. 
This is indeed a very graphic sketch, which the author, though he 
complains of the poverty of his materials, has contrived to make into 
something very life-like. Henry Brooke was an Irishman, of good family. 
He spent some ten years of his life in England, mixing there in the best 
society, literary and otherwise, of the time, being the friend of Popo 
and Lyttleton, and becoming afterwards a notable figure in the opposi- 
tion Court of Frederic Prince of Wales. He was just thirty-two when 
a serious illness sent him to his native gir of Rantavon for health. 
From Ireland he never returned, living to a good old age (Mr. Kingsley 
says “seventy-seven,” but his own dates make it seventy-five), but 
passing latlerly through much trouble of bereavement and otherwise. 
It was during this time of trouble that the Fool of Quality was pub- 
lished, the volumes appearing at intervals during a period of ten years, 
and the last of them exhibiting some signs of failing powers. It isa 
book which may be easily ridiculed, which is, in fact, often ridiculous, 
Sometimes it gives us a queer reminiscence of the Cyropedia, some- 
times of Sandford and Merton. The hero is too lovable to be called a 
prig, but he is the most impossible young creature that ever was put 
into print. ‘Impossible,’ indeed, is an epithet that may be applied to 
nearly all the philosophy, morality, incidents, and characters in the 
Fool of Quality. What, for instance, are we to think of a young 
gentleman of eight years having related to him for his edification, and 
taking in apparently with perfect ease and satisfaction, that famous 
love-story of Xenophon, the tale of Arimaspes and Panthea? But the 
passage in which this is introduced is, notwithstanding, a very noble 
one, and the whole book, with its faults, or as we should prefer to 
call them, strangenesses, is noble, noble especially in its theology, 
Here is a fine passage :— 

“ All sorts of sectarians, all persons of selfish and little minds, would 
make a monopoly of the Saviour; they would shut him up into a con- 
venticle, and say to their God, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further. 
But he is not to be so confined. The Spirit of our Jesus bloweth wide, 
and where he listeth ; and he is at once both the purifier and redeemer, 
as well of all nations, as also of all nature...... When the Apostle, 
speaking of Christ, affirms that ‘there is no other name under heaven 
whereby a man may bo saved,’ and again, where he affirms that ‘those 
who had not received the law are a law unto themselves,’ he intends 
one and the same thing. He intends that Christ, from the fall of man, 
18 a principle of redemption in the bosoms of all living; that he is not 
an outward, but an inward redeemer, working out our salvation ‘ by 
the change of our depraved nature,’ that in him and from him alone 
arise all the sentiments and susceptibilities that warm the heart with 
love, that expand it with honour, that wring it with compunction, or 
that heave it with the story of distant distress; and that he alone can 
be qualified to judge at the last day, who from the first day to the last 
Was internally a co-operator and witness of all that ever passed within 
the bosoms of all men.” 


Tregenna. 2 vols. (Tinsley.)\—Why are we not allowed a word of 


| preface or introduction to tell us something about “James Hamley 
on -_ , e.9 . . 
Tregenna”? We are haunted with a doubt which somewhat interferes 


with our enjoyment of a very pleasant book whether this Cornish Rector 


possession of at least one ingenious gentleman, who has had a success 


never, at all events, surpassed in palming off (we do not mean to use a 


| discourteous word, but can think of no other) modern antiques. Is it 


possible that the author of “ And shall Trelawney Die ?” has anything 
to do with this autobiography? Whatever may be the value of these 
speculations about authorship, it is quite certain that the autobiography 
is not all genuine. In fact, the author does not care to keep on the 
| mask perpetually. Ounce wo have a nots pointing out an anachronism, 
and taking the blame of it, we presume, from off the shoulders of the 
“Jato James Hamley Tregenna” on to those of the writer. And in 
another place we read at the bottom of the page, by way of commenda- 
tion of an anecdote in the text, “ This misadventure real/y occurred in 
the presence of one of my friends.” Whoever the author may be or may 
| have been, he writes well, and has plenty of exciting stories to toll us. 


Some, too, of the reminiscences are obviously genuine,—those of Oxford, 
| for instance, are so. In fact, we have only ono fault to find with the 
| book. We should like to know whether we are reading fact or fiction. 

Effie’s Game. By Cecil Clayton, 2 vols. (H. 8. King.)—This is a 
simple, pretty love-story. Effie and her sister Constance go to live 
| with a bachelor uncle, who has a general’s command in Portsmouth, 
| Constance’s fortunes are easily told. She finds a match of a most 
prudent and respectable kind. Nor is there anything very remarkable 
or heart-breaking about Effie’s. A young aide-de-camp, who has 
nothing but his pay, falls in love with her, proposes, is accepted, and 
then cries off. Effie consoles herself with a rapidity which speaks 
much for her good senso. For a moment we are allowed to suppose 
that a respectable post-captain, of the same stamp as the respectable 
colonel who secured Constance, will bs the happy man; but a brilliant 
| writer in the Piccadilly, a journal which we congratulate on possessing 
so eligible a person on its staff, steps in before and carries off the prize. 
| In truth, the book is of very slight texture, but it is well written. The 
| characters are not very profound studies, but they move, and act, and 
| above all, talk like human beings, and we have liked reading about 
them. 

The Childhood of the World: a Simple Account of Man in Early 
Times. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Clodd’s 
little book is a first essay in a work which will have to be done, 
Children will have to be taught about the prehistoric ages according to 
the discoveries of science. And it is not to be disguised that this means 
not according to the first chapters of Genesis. The conclusions which 
have been made tolerably familiar to grown-up persons of any education 
by the books of Mr. Tylor and Sir John Lubbock are stated in a com- 
pendious form for children by Mr. Clodd; and it is very interesting to 
see them put into this form, and to observe how much there is that could 
be told to children and would interest them about the childhood of the 
world. The style adopted by Mr. Clodd is perhaps a little too conde- 
scending. Young boys and girls are not attracted by ostentatious con- 
descension. But the book is one which very young children could under- 
stand, and which grown-up persons may run through with pleasure and 
advantage. It should be added that it is expressly a religious book, 
The story is told as the account of a world planned and sustained by a 
Divine Creator. Except in a short chapter, in which Mr. Clodd rather 
goes out of his way to deny tho existence of an evil power, there is 
hardly any perceptible collision with orthodoxy, and the religious tone 
of the book will be generally felt to be earnest and devout. 

Essentials of New-Testament Study. By W. E. Littlewood, M.A. (Long- 
mans. )—This is a very complete book of its kind. A brief account of 
the MBS. of the New Testament, and of each writer, with the special and 
distinguished characteristics of his book or books, is followed by a 
harmony of the Evangelists and a Chronology of the Acts. Then comos 
| a “ Dictionary of Difficulties,” wherein such passages as “the woman 

ought to have power on her head, becauso of the angels,” are discussed 

with much learning and good sense. After this, we have a “ List of 

Words in the Authorised Version which have become Obsolete,” “A 
| Dictionary of Biography and Geography,” and “A List of Quotations 
from the Old Testament.” All these appear to be very well executed. 





| We may be inclined to doubt whether in tho harmony Mr. Littlowood 


does not strain tlte sense of the documents which he seeks to reconcile. 
But then the writers whom he follows have done the same, and doubt- 
less familiarity with the process is regarded as “one of the essentials 
of New-Testament Study.” Mr. Littlewood is, anyhow, more candid 
than some. He does not attempt to reconcile the genealogies, or the two 
accounts of the end of Judas. An index would be an improvement to 
the book, which, indeed, deserves to be made as complete as possible. 


Republican Superstitions. By Moncure D, Conway. (H. 8S. King.) 
—The title-page adds, “as illustrated in the political history of America.” 
Mr. Conway’s readers, therefore, will not be surprised to hear that the 
superstitions which he denounces are “the double chamber” and the 
Presidential office. For the latter he would substitute an Executive 
Committee. On both points his argument is powerful, though it is to be 
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regretted that it is disfigured by an invective against President Grant. 
Other thinkers before Mr. Conway have come to the same conclusion— 
the rule of one man has many things to be said against it, the worst 
of them being that you must have a man, a being, that is, who has 
prejudices, passions, interests, relatives, and other hampering surround- 
ings. He that puts a man to rule, says Aristotle, rporribnos xai bripoy, 
i.¢., introduces a set of lower motives into the purely rational influences 
which should direct the course of government. And yet mankind, 
having had the best possible reasons for hating the system, has 
Committees, in truth, have been found to be 
It might be well to have them with the power of 
Mr. Conway’s 


always carried it on. 
aimless and helpless. 
reverting to the one-man system in case of necessity. 
volume may be read with advantage by English, and a fortiori by 
American readers. There is no little plain-speaking in it, and if gentle- 
men of the Hannibal Chollop class are to be found in America, it is 
perhaps as well that the author has his residence on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Musical Criticism and Biography. From the writings of Thomas D, 
Exton. Selected and edited by his Son, (Longmans.)—Here we have 
a volume of papers, essays, reviews, &c., some of which have not before 
been published, forming altogether a graceful memorial of an able and 
cultivated musician. We come first on two “ Colloquies of the Dead,” in 
which such old English musical worthies as Arne, Jackson, Shield, and 
Beckwith take part. A very useful paper on Haydn’s “Creation” fol- 
lows, intended to introduce to a more intelligent enjoyment of the 
oratorio hearers who have not studied the rules of musical composition. 
In another essay, the same is done for Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. 
Among the biographical essays, the most interesting is the life of Pro- 
fessor Tayler, in his early days a vehement Norwich politician, who 
appeared in middle life as a public singer and performer. 

New Eprtioxs.—We have before us a handsome Library Edition of 
the Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters. (Smith and 
Elder.)—The whole is included in volumes. Illustrations, 
exhibiting for the most part localities connected with Charlotte Brontié’’s 
life, adorn the volumes. Some poems by Patrick Bronté, the father, 
are added to a selection from volumes published by Ellis and Acton 
Bell. They seem even remarkably devoid of any trace of the man’s 
passionate nature, Mr. W. H. G. Kingston’s deservedly popular tale 
of The Three Midshipmen (Griffith and Farran) has reached a new 
edition. We have also to mention new editions of Traces of History 
in the Names of Places, by Havell Edmunds (Longmans); of The Life 
and Letters of the Rev. F. W. Robertson. 2 vols. Edited by Stopford A. 
Brooke (H. King); of The Fathers of the Church, by the author of “ Tales 
of Kirkbeck ” (J. T. Hayes); of Homeward, by the Rey. Father Rawes 
(Burns and Oates); and of The Titcomb Letters to Young People, Single 
and Married (Sampson, Low, and Co). We are glad to see that 
Mr. R. H. Home’s (Ellis and Green) Orion, a work which, with all 


seven 











its defects, is one of the few great poems of the age, has 
received enough popular favonr to be able to inscribe on 
its title-page, “ninth edition.” In an introduction Mr. Home 


goes out of his way, we cannot but think, to apologise for “the 
fleshly school of poetry.” His whole poem goes to prove, we think, 
that he is not really on that side. If none were fleshlier than he, there 
would havé been no need of speaking hard words. We have also to 
notice a reprint of The Complete Works of Lawrence Sterne (Nimmo), 
Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, 2 vols. (Tegg), and of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with a memoir by Archdeacon Allen (Routledge). We 
have received the half-yearly issue of The People’s Magazine (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge), a very useful and readable mis- 














| cellany, not only readable, but, we may say from actual suptiienan 
much read; and of The Antiquary (E. W. Allen).——Among scientific 
and technical books, we may mention, Elements of Natural Philosophy 
by Professors Sir W. Thomson and P. Tait, Vol. I. (Clarendon Press) . 
Electricity and Magnetism, by Fleeming Jenkin, Professor of Engineer. 
ing in the University of Edinburgh ; Linear Perspective for the Use of 
Artists, translated from the French of N. Pillegrin | Bickers) ; Hasty 
Entrenchments, by A. Brialmont, translated by C. A. Empson, R.A, 
(H. 8. King); Zurning for Amateurs (the Bazaar Office): The Sea» 
weed Collector, by Shirley Hibberd (Groombridge); and Manual for 
Buhl Work and Marquetry, by W. Bemrose, jun. (B mrose),—— The 
Year- Book of Facets, by John Timbs (Lockwood ), is a record which is 
now sufficiently well known of “the most important discoveries and 
improvements of the past year in Mechanics and the useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy,” &c. In sanitary science, we have A Manual 
for Medical Officers of Health, by Edward Smith, M.D. (Knight); and 
in law, A Manual of the Law Relating to Divorce, Sc. by R. C. Dewe 
(Longmans); A Few Hints as to Proving Wills, se. (Sampson Low 
and Co.); Liquidations and Compositions, by G. M. Wetherfield (Long- 
mans); and from the same author and publisher, a second edition of 
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A BC Household Series,—Domestic Medicine, 12mo .(Haughton & Co.) 16 
Allcott (L. M.), Something to Do, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 1 
Balfour (W.), The Establishment Principle Defended, cr 8vo chnstone &Co.) 30 
Baltet (Chas.), The Art of Grafting and Budding, cr 8vo ............... (Robinson) 50 
Bennett (W. & E.), Pages from the Life of the Apostle Paul,......(Harris & Co.) 36 
Carne (E. T.), The Realm of Truth, 12m00.,............ceeeeeee+es (U.S. King & Co.) 56 
Catechism (A) of Theology, 18mo..... sci kinetic tai ela healt a aaah (Masters) 1/6 
Chronicles & Memorials of Great Britain— Walter of Coventry, vol 2 (Longman) 100 
Clarke (M.C.), The Trust & the Remittance, 2 Love Storiesin verse (Grant &Co.) 20 
Collins (Wilkie), The New Magdalen, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo ...(Bentley & Son) 21,0 
Cooke (T.), Tables of Anatomy and Physiology, Eye and Ear, 12mo(Longman) 10 
Cox (S.), Spring-Time, or Words in Season, feap 8vo......... (Griffith & Farran) 4/0 
Crump (A.), Exchange, Yield, and Share Tables, cr 8vo . ..- (Longman) 100 
Culmshire Folk, by I[gnotus, 3 vols er 8vo_ ........ .-(Macmillan) 31/6 
Davies (J. LL), Theology and Morality, er 8vo .. snpinavesenpeniel (King & Co.) 7/6 
Devey (J.), Comparative Estimate of Modern English Po vo( Ward & Lock) 10/6 


(Low & Co.) 30/0 





English Catalogue of Books, 1863-1872, royal 8vo , 






Farningham (M.), Brothers and Sisters, 12mo....... ..(Clarke & Co.) 1/6 
Fowle (T.W.), Reconciliation of Religion and Science 3 , 8vo (King &Co.) 10/6 
Gaskell (Mrs.), Wives and Daughters, Cr 8V0 .......cccceceeeeeseeees (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Hemans (F.), Poetical Works, edited by W. M Rossetti, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 3/6 















Herbert (G.), Poetical Works, edited by Cowden Clarke, cr 8vo. ..(Cassell) 20 
Holy Bible, with Commentary, &c. (Speaker's Commentary), vol 3, 8vo (Murray) 16/0 
Hope (F. T.), The Three Homes; a Tale for Fathers and Sons, cr 8vo (Cassell) 5/0 
Journey of Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of True Happiness (Washbourne) 36 
Leifchild (J. R.), On Coal at Home and Abroad, cr 8¥0  ..........0008. (Longman) 46 
Lyell (Sir C.), Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 8vo...... (Murray) 14/0 
Lytton (Lord), Eugene Aram, Knebworth Edition, er 8vo .. ..(Routledge) 3/6 
Maclaren (A.), Sermons Preached in Manchester, 3rd Series, 12mo (Macmillan) 4/6 
Martineau (H.), The Hour and the Man, a Historical Romance...... (Routledge) 2/0 
Milligan and Roberts, Words of the New Testament, &c., cr 8vo(T. & T. Clark) 4/6 
Noel (R. R.), On the Physical Basis of Mental Life, 8vo.. 60 
Offering (An) to St. Margaret's Convent, 12M0........+....cs0es000 - 16 
Outline of the Catholic Truth, with Meditations thereon, Ismo.........(Masters) 2/0 
Pearsall (H. M.), Memories of, Higher Ministries of Heaven (Hodder &Stoughton) 20 


Peirce (W.), Ecclesiastical Principles of the Wesleyans (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 15,0 
Perk (A.), Merry Maple Leaves; or, a Summer in the Country...(Grant & Co.) 
Ponsonby (Lady Emily), Oliver Beaumont and Lord Latimer (Hurst & Blackett) 
Pratt (A.), Flowering Plants, Grasses, and Ferns of Great Britain (Warne &Co.) 7 
Roxburgh (The) Ballads; part I, 8¥0 ..........00cesee0+ peorsupetees (Reeves & Turner) 
Rutherford (J.), The Troubadours, their Loves and their Lyrics (Smith & Elder) 
Sauer (Prof, C. M.), Key to Spanish Conversation—Grammar, cr 8vo ...(Nutt) 
Schmitz (L.), History of England for Junior Classes, 12m0 ..........00++ (Collins) 
Seguin (E.), Family Thermometry, cr 8vo........ sashneaionenn (Williams & Norgate) 
Shakespeare's Love's Labour Lost, with Notes by Hunter, 12mo...(Longman) 1/0 
Shorthouse (J. H.), Common-Sense of Medicine, er 8vo.... ...(Baily & Co.) 5/0 
Tournament (The) and other Poems, by Cirri, cr 8vo . ..(Di 

Tristram (H. B.), Land of Moab; Travels and Discoveries, 
Warren (J. L.), Searching the Net, a Book of Verses, 12mo 
Wartensleben, Campaign of 1870-71. Manteuffel’s Operations (H ing&Co) 99 
Wellington (Duke of), Civil & Political Correspondence, vol. 5, 1828-29 (Murray) 20/0 
Wilson (R.), Treatise on Steam Boilers, 12m0..........cccceseeseereeeeeees (Lockwood) 6 4 
Winter (S. H.), Elementary Geometrical Drawing, part L., cr 8vo (Longman) 3,6 
















HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH offered to the MA 


SOCIETY for 


rl woO HUNDRED GUINEAS §are 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE 


a LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
NCHESTER range Square. 
by TW 





ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East. From 9 till 7, Admittance ls, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
TRYHE CROCKFORD'S AUCTION 
HALL COMPANY (Limited). 
Nos. 50, 51, 52, and 53 St. James's Street. 

The Directors beg to inform the public that the 
above commanding and extensive premises will 
shortly be completed, and that they are prepared to 
receive applications and make arrangements for 
Sales of Works of Art, Jewellery, Plate, Wines, Books, 
Pictures, Furniture, &. They likewise undertake 
Sales by Auction, either on the premises or at their 
Hall, of Household Property and Landed Estates. 

Valuations made for Probate and Legacy duty. 

Sales conducted in any part of the United Kingdom. 

For terms, &c., apply to the Secretary, at the Hall, 
50, 51, 52, and 53 St. James's Street, St. James's, 5. W. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES at St. George's 
Hal], Langham Place. On Monday Evening next, May 
26, an Address will be given by the Rev. EDWARD 
GARBETT, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Surbiton. 
Subject, “The Bible a Book for the World.” The 
Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock by the Hon. William 
Ashley. Admission free. Subsequent Discourses as 
follows :—June 16, Rey. SAMUEL GARRATT, M.A., 
“Objections to Revealed Religion an Evidence of its 
Truth.” June 23, Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., 
‘The Fullness of Time.” June 30, Rev. W. SANDAY, 
M.A., “ Literary Criticism and Christian Belief.” July 
7, Lord BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL, 

** Present Aspect of Christian Evidences.” 

P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., May, 1873. 





FRIENDS, on condition that the remainder of the Sum 
of TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS is promised during 
the month of May. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the friends of 
the cause for aid in raising the above sum. Donations 
of any amount will be gratefully received. 

LYDIA E. BECKER, Secretary. 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 
gg for PROMOTING the 
GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND, 210 
Oxford Street, London, W. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Annual General 
Meeting of the Members of this Association will be 
held at the above address on TUESDAY, June 3rd, at 
half-past Three p.m, to receive from the Committee a 
Report of their Proceedings, and to appoint Officers 
fur the ensuing year. 

Rey. C. B. REID, M.A., Secretary. 


prrevet_ URNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 

And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 


The Thirty-Second ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Members will be held in the Reading-Room on 
THURSDAY, the 29TH of MAY, at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon.—By order of the Committee, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

DICTURES in the LOUVRE 
J GALLERY.—ON VIEW, a Collection of Fine 
Autotype Prints, from the principal Chefs d’uvre ia 
this celebrated Collection.—Autotype Grand Fine Art 
Gallery, 36 Rathbone Place (next door to Winser and 
Newtou’'s). 








XY EOLOGICAL COLLECTION for 
SALE.—TWO LARGE CABINETS, containing 
6,0u0 Spetimens, scientifically arranged, of Minerals, 
Rocks, and Fossils, forming a first-class_ private 
museum, price 3,000 guineas. Apply to Professor 
Tennant, 149 Strand, W C., who has Elementary Col- 
lections to illustrate Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 500 
guineas each. Professor ‘Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Geology and Mineralogy. 
Se 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
, (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) ‘ 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, : 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
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i 
HE NEWSVENDORS' BENEVO- 
LENT and PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
PATRON. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
PRESIDENTS. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P- 
Ww. J.B. COTTON, Esq, Alderman. 

The ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER will be held at 
WILLIS'S ROOMS, King Street, St. James's, S.W., on 
Monday, the 9th of June, 1873, at Seven o'clock pre- 
cisely: EBERT GRANT, Esq., in the Chair. 

STEWARDS. 

Lord Richard Cavendish, M.P. 

Viscount Crichton, M.P. 

Lord Claude J. Hamilton, M.P. 

The Right Hon. the | ord Mayor. 

Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 

Sir F. Wyatt Truscott. 

Henry Chaplin, Esq.. M.P. 

Lieut-Col. C. Napier Sturt. M.P. 

Christopher Sykes, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Cave, Esq., M.P. 

Major Dickson, M.P. 

Samuel Laing, Esq.. M.P. 

The Baron Emile d'Erlanger. 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff White. 

Major-Gen. F. O. Salus- Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 

bury, C.B. D.C.L. 

Lieut-Col. P. T. French. Richard Potter, Esq. 
Lieut-Col. G, H. Money. | Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Rev. H. M. E. Desmond, | Esq 

MA. W. J. Rideout, Esq. 

H.N. Lay, Esq, C.B. Gilbert Farquhar, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Ellis. Edward Dicey, Esq. 
Henry Labouchere, Esq. Sydney Laurence, Esq. 
Maurice Grant, ' Stephen Fiske, Esq. 

D. Morier Evan | Joseph Causton, Esq. 
Frederick Ledger 


| 
| 
| 
| 





,, Joseph Hatton, Esq. 
Arthur Shorter, Esq. | J. Hodge, Esq. 
H. J. Barker, E=q. | Frederick West, Esq. 
Samuel Spalding, Esq. Joseph Quick, Jun., Esq. 
F. W. Blunt. E-q. | H. T. Robinson, Esq. 
Edmund Smith. Esq. | John E. Simmons, Esq. 
John Hutton, Esq R.J. Wood, Esq. 

&e., &e., &e., &e 

The Band of the Grenadier Guards will perform 
during dinner 
character, and be represented by leading artistes. 

Contributions, to be announced at the dinner, wil] be 
received by any of the noblemen and gentlemen above 
named. 

Gentlemen's Tickets, 21s; ; 
obtained of the Secretary, Mr. WALTER W. JONES, 
Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, S.E. 

Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, S.E., May 22, 1873. 


MHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET: and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W 


Mtns ART POTTERY. 
+ —_ 


OHN MORTLOCK begs to eall the 
attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, 
forming the largest establishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a 
Discount for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
81 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
R ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion, 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CSLER's CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 


: ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “Rowland’s” Articles, 








| PETTES 


| 


| U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
| 


| 


The vocal music will be of an efficient | 


Ladies’, 15s each; may be | 


| Professor of Latin in Queen's College, Cork. 


together | in bags and boxes of 71b., 14lb., 231b., 5é6lb., and 1 ewt. 











COLLEGE, COMELY |} 
BANK, EDINBURGH. | 
Head Master—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Ragby 
School. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of | 
£40, and tenable during residence at the College, will | 
be open to public competition in July, 1873. | 

The Examination will be open to any boys (not 
already on the Foundation), whether members of the 
College or not, between eleven and fourteen years of 
age. Allowance will be made for age, and sound 
elementary training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and | 
Construction, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examived in Greek, French, | 
and Geometry. 

The successful Candidates will be required to reside | 
in the College. and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their elec'ion. | 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows :— 


Entrance Fee...........c0-eesse009 10 Guineas. 
Annual Charge. | 

OBOE ccsccssvornscveovesnennenes £60 per annum. 

SUT. cisenennemnsnsesiomrenien 25 Do 


But in the case of Scholars the Entrance Fee will not 
he exacted, so that the actual annual cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45. 

The names of intending Competitors for the Scholar- | 
ships must be lodged with Mr. Frederick Pitman, W.S., | 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Trustees, | 
not later than Ist July, 1873. 





CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 
A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on this subject 
will be delivered on Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning 
on June 6, that 3 p.m., by BUNNELL Lewis, M.A.,, F.S.A., 


Ladies will be admitted to the Course. Fee £1 1s. | 
A syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained on appli- | 
cation at the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

AT OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 

SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 

announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 

21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be a ldressed. 


} 
rMIDMAN’'S SEA SALT, extracted from | 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. | 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- } 





commend it as very superior to the rock and other 

salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 

for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 

Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 

London, E.C. 

rPUIDMAN'S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 


warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 





Beware of imitations. 


be S SEA SALT, used daily, 
produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 
rPMDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argy!! Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 
Te SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


TPXIDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitution —Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggisis. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


rTTIDMAN’'S SEA SALT is superior to 

any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refluing 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 





lassitude, &c. 





rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 











night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- | " 


aolving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold | 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
T IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When | 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the | 
words, “ Tidman’s Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 | 








Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. j 


raincrors GARDEN NETTING, 
4 the cheapest and most durable, 1d per square 
yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 
carriage free. 
EDGINGTON’'S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'’S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious. 
EDGINGTON’'S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
maintained their celebrity as the best. 
TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, and every other kind 
of NETTING. 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap. 
Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (ouly) Old Kent Road, London, 8. E. 


| peas ILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
O'd Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


y INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
| fag serene CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 


pin‘s. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 


| from Ingelheim, ou the Rhine, equal to first-quality 


Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RUEINWEIN; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


GPARKLING DINNER ALE. 
kK 
\ 


y™ YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


_— PALE ALE, 


Ww" YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


Fepievaan AL O—~SO# 


W *. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 

London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 

Office: 51 South John Street. 

P URE AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Rathin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bsst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 

ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
bousemen :— feo 
_— PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 











\APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
C Paste and Curry Powder. ea 
rP\IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 

and Co., Tirhoot. 
_ JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 








AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
flued Sugaronly, 
rene SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the diseass 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 1jd and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


\INNEFORD'’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Strect, London; and of all other Chemists throughor¢ 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


ISSUE OF NEW 


OF CANADA. 


ORDINARY STOCK. 


———— ca 





NOTICE TO 


BONDHOLDERS. 


HOLDERS of BONDS to Bearer desirous of applying for an ALLOTMENT of the NEW ORDINARY STOCK, now being issued, can obtain Special Forms of 


Application, on —_* ig at the Offices of the Company. 


Grand Truok Railway Offices, 21 Old Broad street, E.C., London, 23ri May, 1973. 


RICHARD POTTER, President, 
JOUN M. GRANT, ‘Secretary. 





GRAND TRUNK 
£7,500,000 


Issue of 
Part of £10,000,000 Stock, 


tAILWAY 


Authorised by the Act of 


_—_— 


OF CANADA. 
Ordinary Stock. 


arliament passed ord May, 1873. 


New 


The balance, viz., £2,500,000, being reserved to be issued at the discretion of the Directors, but not 
sooner than Ist January, 1875. 





DIRECTORS. 


RICHARD POTTER, Esq., Standish House, Gloucester, President. 
Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., Bishopsgate street, E.C., London. 

Charles John Brydges, Esq., Montreal. 

Hon. James Ferrier, Montreal. 

Robert Gillespie, Esq., 65 Onslow square, S.W., London. 

Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, Esq., M.P., Bishopsgate strect, E.C., London, 








Grosvenor Hodgkinso., Esq., M.P.. Newark. 
Graham Menzies, —% 32 Queen's gi ate, W., London. 
Sir James Ramsden, Bart., Barrow-in-Furness. 
John Swift, Esq.. 23 Great Cumberland place, W., London. 
Captain Tyler, Wyvenhoe Hall, near Colchester. 
| Rignt Hon. Lord Wolverton, 67 Lombard street , E.C., London, 








BANKERS—Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard street, E.C., London. 
SOLICITOR—J. Brend Batten, Esq., Great George street, Westminster. 
SECRETARY—John M. Grant, Esq. 

OFFICES—21 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 








PRICE OF ISSUE, £22 10s PER £100 STOCK, 


Payable as f 
£3 Ist July, 1874; £3 lst Octuber, 1 


The Directors of the GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF CANADA are 
prepared to receive applications for the above £7,500,000 stock, part of €10,900,000 
stock, authorised to be created at a general meeting "of the shareholders, held 20th 
March, 1873, and in e-nformity with a special Act of Parliament passed 3rd May, 
1873. 

The proc: eds of the stock now offered will be amply sufficient to defray the cost of 
the conversion of guage and other improvements of the line up to 3lst December, 1874. 

The Directors have ar:anged to retain for the Company the remaining £2,500,000 
stock, which will not be issued before Ist January, 1575, by which time it is expected 
the position of the undertaking will have so greatly imjroved a; t» justify a consider- 
ably higher price than the stuck now for subscription. 

The stock now to be issued will rank for dividend in common with the existing 
ordinary stock of the Company. 

By the provisions of the Company's Act of Parliament the net revenue of the Com- 
pany, after paying Preference charges, is to ‘* be applied in payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock.” 

The surplus profits, after payment of such dividends, are to be apportioned—In 
payment of a further 1 per cent. to the Preference Stocks, and of a further dividend of 
2 per cent, to the Ordinary Stock, making a total of 5 per cent. per annum on the Ordi. 
nary Stock. 

The payment of 3 per cent. dividend on the Stock now offered for Subscription 
would be equal to 134 per cent., and a dividend of 5 per cent. would be equal to 22 per 
cent. on the price of Subscription. 

The object of the present issue is to carry out the plan of reorganisation sanctioned 
by the shareholcers, by which the railway will be put in a position to develop the 
traffic exist ng on the line, and to bring the undertaking into first-class working 
order. 

It is provided by the Company’s Act of Parliament that “ The Grani Trunk Com- 
pany shallfrom t.me to time give satisfactory evidence to the Governor in Council 
of the expenditure of the procceds of the share capital authorised to be raised, which 
shall be made in the canes ement of and addition to the rolling-stock, in the chang- 
ing of the gauge to 4 feet 8} inches, the substitution of steel for iron rails, and the 
providing of additional facilities for the car:ying on of the business of the coun'ry.” 

By the expenditure ot the proceeds of the issue of the present stock a large 
increase in the tra‘lic must ensue, and also a great diminution ia the working ex- 
penses, and the following is a suwmary of the adv antageous results which will be 
obtained by the Company, and which will mainly benefit the ordinary stock. 

1, By the substitution of steel rais for iron, the constant breakages, and conse- 
quent expense will be avoided, estimated by the Presi!ent as equal to from 
£250,000 to £300,000 per annum in the locomotive, permanent-way, and traflic 
departinents. 

2. The gauge, which at present is partly broad gauge and partly narrow gauge, 
will be aitered in sections to one uniform gauge, thus saving celay, expense, 
and damage from the constant shifting of the traffic, and utilising ‘the rolling 
sock resources of the railway ¢ nn ciions south and we-t. 

3. The Buffalo International Bridge across the Niagara River is confi lently ex- 
pected to be opened in August next, and ail the cost of \ranshipping the 
guods by ferry will be avoided. 

A further section of the Int:rcolonial Railway will be opened by September 

next. 

§. A reduction of interest on the prior charges of upwarés of £135,000 per annum, 
1 4 divi_end at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum is paid on the ordinary 
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6. The increase of rolling stock, which at present is totally unable to cope with 
the treffic on the lin 

7. A decrease of the working charges and maintenance of the line, from the 
above improvements, to a normal rate. 

8. The direct communication with the American railways, by rezson of this Com- 
pany s ine being altered to the same gauge, result ing z in a solid addition to 
the business of the Company. 

Tn spite of the disa'vantages under which the C mpany has hitherto laboured of 
being unable to carry the existing traffic, a steady increase has taken place year by 
year, the receip’s having increased during the last ten years about 100 per cent., the 
traffic for last yc ar approaching two millions sterling. 

The Trattic receipts for the last 3 years show the following results :— 































1870 £1,493,307 
1871 oo 1,711,223 
1872 1.836,0: 








Showing an increase in the two years of about 23 per cent., and when the = of the 
improvements contemplated are ca ried out, there cannot be a questioa that the rate 
of inerease will proceed even at a mucl greater ratio, 

That this expectation is well founded may be seen by a consideration of the 
treat inc prease in the pro spe rity of Canada during the last few years. In the five 
yers which have elapsed since the Confederation, the deposits in the banks of the 








Hows :—£5 per £100 Stock, payable on Application; £3 on Allotment ; £2 on ist January, 1874; 


874; £2 10s on Ist January, 1875—£22 10s. 


£2 on Ist April, 1874; 


The growth of the home and foreign trade of the country has been not less 
satisfactory. Inthe whole of the year 1868, the exports of Canada were 57 millions, 
while in the first haif of the present financial year they were 58 millions, 

The imports, which five years since were 71 millious for the twelve months, are 
now 72 millions for the six months of the current fiscal year. 

A country which in such a short period has doubled its home and foreign trade 
must command confidence in its present resources, and faith in its future develop- 
ment, 

The remarks of the Honourable Mr. Tilley, the Minister of Finance for Canada, 
upon this subject, point clearly to a great future for the Dominion of Canada, in 
which, of course, the Grand Trunk Railway must necessarily participate. In the 
course of his Budget speech, delivered at Ottawa, in April last, he said:—* We can 
bear an increased debt of thirty millions in the next ten years without materially in- 
creasing the taxation of the people, while at the same time we are opening up & mag- 
niflcent country for the millions who will pour into it, and are increasing the strength 
and power of the Dominion, and making it what [ trust it will ever continue to be 
—the strong right arm of our own British empire. 

The mileage of the Railway is 1,377 miles, ani some idea will be formed of the 
extent of the Company's business when it is added that, notwithstanding the 
Rolling Stock on 3lst December last consisted of 361 Locomotive Engines, 340 
Passenger Carriages, and 6,769 Freight Cars, it was unable to cope with the large 
amount of traffic offered fer conveyance. 

Finally, the Directors, whilst not wishing to appear to exaggerate the value of 
the Stock now offered for subscription, do not hesitate to express their opinion 
that so soon as the traffic orgavisation on the Line and the contemplated improve- 
ments are completed the undertaking and its stocks will be placed upon an 
entirely new footing. 

The Allotment will be made on the following basis:—£5,500,000 Stock is 
appropriated rateably to the holders of the existing Ordinary and Preference Stocks 
regisiered in the books of the Company on 23rd May, 1873, in the proportion of 
£50 new Stock for each £100 Stock held by them, 

Stockholders desiring to subscribe for a larger amount of Stock than their pro- 
raté allotment, may make application on the enclosed form, which will receive & 
priority in the appropriation of any balance not taken by the original allottees. 

The remaining £2,000,000 Stock, with the Balance (if any) not taken up by the 
Proprietors, will be allotted among applicants who are Bondholders not registered 
in the books of the Company, and to the Public. 

Failure to pay any Instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit paid will be returned with- 
out deduction ; and should a smaller amount of Stock be allotted than thatapplied 
for, the surplus of the deposit money will be appropriated to the payment due 
on allotment. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued, to be exchanged when fully paid up, for 
the Ordinary Stock Certificates of the Company, the Stock being registered in the 
name of the holder free of expense. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the Tondon Stock Exchange, at 
the earliest possible date, for an official quotation of the Stoc k now offered for 
subscription. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the amount payable thereon, 
must be sent to the Bankers of the Company, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 
67 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 





















Forms of Subscription may be obtained at the offiees of the Company, 21 Old 
Broad Street, E.C., London, aud of all London Stock Brokers 
RICH RD ‘POT TER, President. 
JOUN M GRANT, Secretary. 
Grand Trank Railway Offices, 21 Old Broad Street, E.( "Lon ion, 23rd May, 1873. 








GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPA OF CANADA. 
Issue of £7,500,000 New Ordinary Stock at ws 10s per £100 Stock. 


Form oF Application (to be retained by the Bankers). 

To the Directors of the GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY of CAN ADA. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, nn: ae 
the sum of Pounds, being £5 per cent. on an applic: ation for £ 
Ordinary Stock of the Compauy, I request you to allot me that amount of Stoc M 
and I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller amount that may be allotted 
to me, and to pay the balance due thereon, according to the terms of your Circular, 
dated 23rd May, 1873, 





Profession (if any 








country haye increased from 26 to 59 millions, or nearly 130 per cent. 


Date.coccees 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
sTEEL PENS. 


LL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY A WORLD. 





———_— , 
USE ONLY THE 
a T PL 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
ee nae a r . Tm LW el 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£. LAZE 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 80 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
Jead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Seuce are par- 

ficularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





. 
RY 








DEATH of BARON LIEBIG. 
ESPECTFUL NOTICE is given by 
LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY 
(Limited), that the Guarantee Certilicate of Genuine 
ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 
Professor Max von Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
accordance with Baron Liebig's own directions made 
many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Licbig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 
Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6deach. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Gtrocer, or Chandler. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

















OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear]-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes al] dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j JHITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geutlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 8o often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
qguisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 

be Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free, 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

my NEW PATENT. 
Bs TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

L4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SI RAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 











NOVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 


The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 


tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
tionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
5} per cent. per annum for 5 years 

5 5 


Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
} per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advamces made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 


P ELICAN 





DrrRecrors. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P. | Heury Lancelot Holland, 


Octavius E, Coope, Esq. Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 


John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 

Exsq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-tifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 


Charles Emanuel Good- 


hart, Esq. 














Without | With Without | With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. | Age. | Profits.| Profits. 

ee a 
15 {£11 O}£115 0] 40 | £218 10' £3 6 5 
20 | 11310 119 3|| 50 | 409 410 7 
30 | 2 4 0} 210 4|| 6o | 610 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
_4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 


Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- | the London Tavern, on the 29th April, 1873, 


| 


f Gusos and LANCASHTRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Leadenhall Street, London. 
Boarp OF Direction 
Chairman—Colone! Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Ald. Sir Thomas Dakin, 
Abel Chapman, Esq R. Barclay Reynolds, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Sheppard, Esq. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held at 


LIFE 


The New Assurances effected during the past year 
were for £231,000, producing a New Premium Income 
of £8,530. 

The result of the Valuation, made on the strictest 
principles, was a Bonus distribution of £1 per cent. per 
annum as an addition to the whole Life Participating 
Policies, equivalent to a per-centage varying from 23 
to 50 per cent. of the Premiums paid, and an addition 
of 20 per cent to the Shareholders’ Fund. 

Reports and copies of the Accounts may be had on 
application. 

W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary. 


NVESTMENTS.— Why is so much 

Money lost by Speculatorsand Investors, and gained 
by others; and can from 10 to 15 per cent. be made 
of money with anything like safety to the Investor ? 
—The Future of Grand Trunk Railway—Should Rail- 
way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item concerning 
Foreign and Home Mines.— See REYNOLDS'S 
SELECT LIST of INVESTMENTS for MAY. For- 
warded gratis on application to JOIN B. REYNOLDS, 
70 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8., 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small useful set, of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 





































RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (FoR Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums .... eevee £346,279 
” +» Interest .. eee 139,049 
Accumulated Fund)s,,........c000ceeesee00 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, | 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- | 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) ail 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, j Secretaries. 









BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 
I RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
0 WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGION’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 


LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 3 


E 








London. 


COMFORT FOR INV ALIDS—J. Atperman,} 


Exchange Buildings, London, E C. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at | 








55 wes | & 

se cei ag 

32/35 | wa 

me | ae | 3% 

Patterns. mS | | td 

| —— 
£8.d£8.da£6.4a 

12 Table Forks., 110./2 1.19 4. 
12 Table Spoons .. 110./2 1./2 4. 
12 Dessert Forks.. aa 3.8 FT. Ws. 
12 Dessert Spoons an 3.8 25a 
12 Tea Spoons .......... mee Ke Me 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9.).12./.186 
2 Sauce Ladies ... 6.j. 8.). 9. 
1 Gravy Spoon ....... Scte Bales Oe 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls....... Ss 4.\. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow]. > £6. 8.1, 20 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... - 26. 36. €. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. -1931 261 386 
1 Butter Knife ..... - 29. 86. 89 
1 Soup Ladle "4 Ba 
1 Sugar Sifter..... B.!. 4./. 46 
Total....cccccccrreoreeeeee 9 1 .'11138612146 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—~ 

Table Spoons and Forks ..... ewsnnnd 24s per doz, 
Dessert do., 188 .........-++... ea Spoons, 12s 6d. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £7 178 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 

8 glasses......128 to £2 6s | 6 glasses...€1 4s to £4 163 
4 glasses......158 to £2 18s | 7 glasses...€1 183 to £7 10s 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 128 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £3 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


\ ILLIAM 8 BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Pians of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 


1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 


and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUBTON 
will always undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT & PLLLS 
—COoLps, INFLUENZA.—Until within a very few 

years these complaints were treated with blood-letting, 
blistering, and emetics. Now a more rational mode 
has been adopted. Holloway's Ointment and Pills 
purify, heal, and strengthen. They neither weaken 
the body nor disconcert the nervous system, Depletion 
doubtlessly arrested these diseases, but at the same 
time it took away natural means of restoration. 
Holloway'’s remedies, on the contrary, while working 
the cure are laying the foundation for perfect recovery, 
not only of the afllicted, but every other organ. 
Holloway’s preparations are also the best preservatives 
against the whole list of wiuter ailments; they throw 





Royal out impurities, and preserve the vital principle from 
disease or lead it back to health. 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


PROSPEC) USES SENT ON APPLICATION, 








CH 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS,—GEO. REES, 


41, 42, 
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HENRY S&S. KING & CO.’S 
IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


LOMBARD STREET. 


This day, post 8vo, with Five Illustrations, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


A WINTER in MOROCCO. By Ameria 


Perrier, Author of “ A Good Match.” 


This day, crown S8yo, with Four Lllustrations, cloth extra, price 6s. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE in the EAST, 


A Description of the 


Money Market. By WALTER BAGEHOT, Author of “ The English Constitution,” 
&e, 


i 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


In crown 8vo, price 1s 61 each, stiff cover, or cloth gilt, 2s. 
LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS (Ilistorical and Romantic), and 
SOUTHEY'’S ROMANCE of the CID. P 
| The HISTORY of the SARACENS, and the Fall of their Empire. B 

EDWARD GIBBON and SIMON OCKLEY. y 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. By Natuanrer Hawtnorne. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND (Edward I 
to Henry VII), and DE LOLME’S CONSTITUTION of ENGLAND. . 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 





with Especial reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar and the Results of MADAME DE SEVIGN E, her Correspondents and 


Modern Missions. By the Rey. RicHARD COLLINS, M.A. 
This day, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


RECONCILIATION of RELIGION and 


SCIENCE: being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being 
of Christ. By the Rev. J. W. FOWLE, M.A. 


This day, post Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
THEOLOGY and MORALITY. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. By the Rev. J. LuEWELYN DAViIEs, M.A. 
This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d, 

The REALM of TRUTH. By Exizaseru T. 

CARNE, Author of ‘Country Towns.’’ 
This day, post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 10s. 


CALDERON’S DRAMAS :—The WONDER- 


WORKING GENIUS; LIFE is a DREAM; The PURGATORy of St. 
PATRICK. Now first Translated fully from the Spanish in the Metre of the 
Original. By DENIS FLORENCE MacCarTHY. 


This day, crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth extra, price 5s. 


The TASMANIAN LILY. By James Bonwicx, 


Author of “ The Last of the Tasmanians.” 


Immediately, in one thick volume, cloth, price 5s. 


FOODS. By Epwarp Situ, M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. Withnumerous IIlustrations. 
*,* Being Volume III. of the International Scientific Series. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





No. L, in 8vo, 268 pages, price 4s, sewed. 
ERMATHENA;; a Series of Papers on Literature, Science, 
and Philosophy. By Members of Trinity College, Dublin, (To be continued 


Annually.) 
London LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Dublin: E. PONSONBY. 


CONVENTUAL LIFE in the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 
ERRA INCOGNITA; or, the Convents of the United 
Kingdom. By JoHN NICHOLAS MurpuHy, Author of “Ireland, Industrial, 
Political, and Social.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in Svo, stitched, price One Shilling. 
HAT HAS BEEN DONE of LATE YEARS to REDUCE 
the PUBLIC BURDENS? A Speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on the 24h of April, 1873, during the Debate on the Budget. By the Right Hon. 
HvGu C, E. CuILpers, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








MEMORIALE FRATRIS WALTERI DE CONVENTRIA. 
Vol. IL., now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 522, price 10s, half-bound. 
HE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS of WALTER of 
COVENTRY. Edited from the MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Camb., by W. Stusss, M.A., Reg. Prof. Mod. Hist. Univ. Oxford; and published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

*,* This work, now printed in full for the first time, has long been a desideratum 
to historical scholars. The first portion, not of much importance, is a compilation 
from earlier writers; but the part relating to the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century is most valuable and interesting. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TrRuBNER andCo. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. Dublin: A. THOM. 





LAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN. By Captain 
CoLoms, R.N. 
price 21s. 

“Gives a full account of the East African slave-trade.”—Globe. 
book to do a great work.”—Standard. “The impressions are fresh, vivid, striking.” 
—Hour. “Its value is intrinsic, and that also is considerable."—E.raminer. “ Goes 
far to explain the apparent failure of Sir B. Frere’s mission.”—John Bull. * Care- 
fully considers the measures that should be adopted."—Overland Mail. “ May be | 
read with profit.”"—Fortnightly Review. “Discusses this and similar questions with 
much sagacity and ample knowledge."—Daily News. “ Will get him into hot water 
with rampant abolitionists."—United Service Magatine. “ A most pleasantly written 
book on & most unpleasant topic."—Jilustrated Review. “ Bears such an impress of 
manly and honest indignation against this vilest of all traffics that it must arrest | 
attention.”—Jilustrated Catholic World. “ The views which he expresses deserve a 
more serious answer than they are likely to receive.”"—Saturday Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Sites tert and Co.’s CARPETS. 
a 





The best BRUSSELS CARPETS at 4s 6d per yard, notwithstanding the 
dyance in prices. Turkish, Persian, Axminster, and the maguificent Aubusson 
carpets in all sizes. Baroy 
EWELL and CO.’s CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
CHINTZES, CRETONNES, SATTEENS, and REP, Cretonnes for curtains 
and covers from 84d per yard. 
Cotelaines (curtain width), from 2s 8d per yard. 
Silk and Brocaded Damask for curtains, &c., Leno, Embroidered, Lace, and the 
beautiful Cluny Lace Curtains. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith Street, Soho Square, W. 





In 1 vol. 8yo, with Illustrations from Photographs, &c., 


“ We look to this | 


Contemporaries. By the Comtesse DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, 


(Now ready, 
‘The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Ulerk of 

Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of **The Crown and its Advisers,” 

“Last Century of Universal History,’ &c. 2 vols, 8vo. [Yow ready, 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emirto Casretar, 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. By Percy FitzGeraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 

MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF. 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready, 

“ And music shall untune the sky."—DrRYDEN and HANDEL. 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 

[Now ready, 

FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Wittram McCatt, 
In 2 vols. [Vow ready, 

COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. In 2 vols. 8yo. 

[Vow ready, 

The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle 
Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve in America. 
By R. A. FITZGERALD. With Portrait and Illustrations. In 1 ey 

Now ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’'S NEW NOVEL. 


'HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Rinpett, 


} Author of “ George Geith,” *Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &. In 





3 vols. (Now ready. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farseon, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’ Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese and 





(Now ready. 


By the Authors of “ Ready- 


| Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. [Second Edition now ready. 


|ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 
of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &c., &. " | en 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [ow ready. 
‘The CRAVENS of CRAVENSCROFT. By Miss 


| Piacotr. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
| 
| 
| 


Kisses.” In 3 vols. 


|'MY LITTLE GIRL. 


} 
| 
} 


MURPH Y’S MASTER, and other Stories. By Author 
of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” “ A Perfect Treasure,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Now ready. 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarrnay, Author 


of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “* My Enemy's Daughter,” &., &c. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
LADY MAY’S INTENTIONS. By Joun Pomeroy, 
Author of “ A Double Secret,” “ Bought with a Price,” &c. (Vow ready. 
MASKS. By Marius. 2 vols. [Now ready. 
'OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols. 2a 
[Now ready. 
‘The BELLE of BELGRAVIA. By G. W. Gam 
2 vols. Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
ISCOVERIES in EASTERN SYRIA.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d,) for Notice of Dr. Tristram’s Discoveries, 

with Illustrations—View and Plan of Stow Hall (Modern Mansion)—On Competition 
—Concrete under Water—Art Culture—Art and Furniture at International, &¢— 
1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 











MESSRS GABRIEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
4 AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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13 GreaAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 
T AND BLACKETT'S | 
NEW WORKS. | 


SECOND EDITION. 


of Two Queens: Catharine 
of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. : By W. 
HepworTH Dixon. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, 30s. 
book is in many respects a favourable speci- 





History 


pe Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking 
mad elaborate he has yet written."—Athenwum. 


« Thi aver and original work is a valuable con- 
o..4 > English history."—Daily News. : 

«Two fascinating volumes. It isa work of careful 
criticism and conscientious investigation." —Standard. 
Recollections of a Page at the 

COURT of LOUIS XVI. Edited from the French | 
by CHARLOTTE M. Yona, Author of * The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” S8vo, 14s. 


To and From Constantinople. By 


Hupsrt E. H. JerNtncuam, Author of “ Life in a 
French Chateau.” 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


From the Thames to the Tamar : 


a Summer on the South Coast. by the Rev. A. G. 
L'ESTRANGE. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“To all who visit the South Coast this book will afford 
much useful and interesting information.” —Standard. 


Adventures Afloat and Ashore. 


By Parker GiLLMORE (Ubique). In 2 vols., 
with Illustrations, 21s. 
“Written in bright and lively style.”"—Athenwum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 


Le FANv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


Oliver Beaumont and Lord 


LATIMER. By Lady Emutiy PonsonBy, Author 
of “ The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine 


Kin, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshire 
scenes are admirable bits of that quiet landscape-paint- 
ing in which Mrs. Oliphant excels."—Athenwum. 

“May is a grand creature, and we congratulate 
Mrs. Oliphant on the beauty and harmony of her 
character."—Saturday Review. 


Wild Georgie. By Jean Middle- 


Mass, Author of “Lil.” 3 vols. 
“A story of no ordinary interest and power.”—Post, | 


Beautiful Edith. By the Author 


of * Ursula’s Love Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This novel will fascinate many readers."—John Bull. | 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Alpé. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SWISS PICTURES.” 


% 
Imperial 8vo, 8s, cloth, gilt edges. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen | 


and Pencil. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures,’ | 
éc, Profusely Illustrated. | 
“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the | 
more we like it. Italy is the scene of a great deal of | 
fine writing and fine painting, but the plain descrip- | 
tons and accurate drawings here really tell us more | 
about it than a library of inspired poems and a gallery 
of ideal paintings.”"~ Times. 


SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil, with [Jlustrations by GustavE Dori 
and other Eminent Artists, Imperial 8yo, 
handsomely bound. 
“The letter-press is pleasant reading, and many of 
the sketches are of the hizt est excellence.”"—Times. 
A volume that does credit to the writer and artists 
employed."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SWISS PICTURES 





$s, 


q Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and others, | 
New Edition. Imperial 8yo, 8s, handsomely 
bound. 


“ oe - 
oan this third edition there are so many additions 
ceare ees, that this beautiful volume is still 

© attractive and beautiful than before.”—Stan dard. 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 


isure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
ngravings by NOEL HUMPHREYS, HARRISON 
a EIR, and other Emivent Artists. Svo, 6s 6d, in 
; oth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
pom oe wd anything more gracefully or rightly 
; more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
trations." Ruskin, . 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
yt mre Papers from My Study Chair. By the 

_ in ue Harvest of @ Quiet Eye,” &e. | 
Imperial ae Hustrations by Eminent Artists. | 








edges. 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
“ 

It seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 
London: Retigious TRACT SocteTy, 56 Paternoster 


Row, and 164 Pic: adilly; and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY LORD HOUGHTON. 


Now ready, with Portraits, crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 


MONOGRAPHS— PERSONAL AND SOCIAL. 


CONTENTS. 

THE BERRYS. 

HARRIET, LADY ASHBURTON. 

REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

THE LAST DAYS OF HEINRICH 
HEINE. 


SULEIMAN PASITA (COLONEL SELVES). 

ALEX. V. HUMBOLDT AT THE COURT OF 
BERLIN. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. | 





By LORD HOUGHTON. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








HUMAN LONGEVITY; 


Its Facts and Its Fictions. 


Including an Inquiry into Some of the More Remarkable Instances, and Suggestions for Testing Reputed 
Cases. Illustrated by Examples. 


By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A., Deputy-Librarian, House of Lords. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised, with Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTIQUITY of 


MAN. With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and Remarks on the Origin of Species with 
special reference to Man's First Appearance on the Earth. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S, 


By the same Author. 


The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes 


of the Earth and its Inhabitant:, considered as Illustrative of Geology. Eleveath Edition, with Iliustra- 


tions. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s each. 
. 
Sixth 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


Thousand. With 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Ready this day, in crown 8vo, half-Roxburgh, 10s 64, 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
By J. DEVEY, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* Messrs. MOXON and Co., in announcing this Volume of Criticisms, believe that, as a companion 
volume to their Series of the Poets, it will be received by all lovers of verse in the light of a guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend. The rival schools of poetry are here described and valued by a competent hand, and 
errors of judgment and taste pointed out, whether of one or another school. 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 














In 2 vols., price 21s, half-bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition, newly Illustrated by 128 full-page and 
1,500 smaller Engravings. 


BEETON’S SCIENCE, ART, & LITERATURE; 
A Dictionary of Universal Information. 
Comprising a Complete Summary of the Moral, Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sciences; a plain 
description of the Arts; an interesting Synopsis of Literary Knowledge, with the Pronunciation and Etymology 
of every leading term. 


The work has been with great care revised, enlarged, and newly illustrated. Imp. 8vo, 2,044 pp., 4,088 columns, 


“The quantity of information contained in this work is enormous, and the quality, jadging from a careful 
inspection, is of the first class. The illustrations are numerous aud useful."—Dat/y News, April 10, 1873. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





At all Libraries, post 8vo, 7s. 


GRACE TOLMAR: a Novel. 


By JOHN DANGERFIELD. 


“*Grace Tolmar’ is by no means an ordinary novel...... It has been both boldly conceived and sharply 
executed.”"—Saturday Review. 

“A clever story...... Mr. Dangerfield draws his portraits well—of the outward features with special skill, 
and of the character with no little subtlety and precision.”—Spectator. 

“The story has a profound and painful interest...... Every page bears evidence of thoughtfulness and skill.” 
—Scotsman. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON. 
Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. Four 


Volumes crown S8yo, £2 7s 6d. 
Two Parts, 16s. 
Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., with Copious Index, demy Svo, 75s. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 


from St. Augustine to Parker. 
Nine Volumes, £6 18s. Or sold separately, as follows:—Vol. L, 15s; Vol. IL, 15s; Vols. If. and IV., 30s; 
Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL., 80s; Vol. VILL, 15s; Vol. IX., 18s. 

The Second Series commences with Volume the Sixth. 


PRESIDENT THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. In 5 vols. small 8vo, with Forty-one fine Engravings and 
Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution, 30s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of the WORLD. Twentieth Edition. 8vo, with Plans, 10s 6d. 
The HANDY EDITION, crown Svo, with Pians, 6s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY S RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Dr, CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. Trans- 


lated by A. W. WARD, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, each 15s; Vols. III. and IV., each 18s. Vol. V., with Index, 
completing the Work, will be ready immediately. 


Professor BROWNE'S HISTORY of ROMAN 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Professor of 
Classical Literature in King’s College, London. 8vo, 12s. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 
The FOURTH EDITION of Myr. W. R. Grea’s ENIGMAS 
of LIFE, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, is Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
TRUBNER and CO, 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
(Post free). 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 


(MAY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
as, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
( Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


82 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{ESTABLISHED 1792.) 








RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’'SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 

perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 

advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— | 


| *PUSEEE and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

| WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET emaimaie So ag TO THE ROYAL 





35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- | 


ments on their three years’ system of hire-—Pianoforte | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








Or sold separately: Vols. I. and IL, 21s; Vol. IIL, 10s 6d; Vol. IV., in | 


By the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


that widely extended circulati vhi it so ri 
} aly ted circulation which it so richic 
| deserves.”—Hampshire Independent, _ 


| 








RARD’SGRAND PIANOFORTES.— YOR the RACES.—For Gentlemen.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 4 H. J. NICOLL’S LIGHT HALF-GUINEA | 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- | [LAMA DUST COATS; also Indian Silk, 25s; | 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent | poplin Coats, 523 6d; Allied Waterproof Tweed | 
Street. Overcoats, for dust or rain, one sovereign; if with 
aa i aan ee an a ~—— | silk lapels, one guinea each.—London addresses, 114 
OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- | to 120 Seent Street, and 22 Cornhill. Also at Man- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these | chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 








OR the RACES.—For Ladies.—H. J. | 

1 NICOLL'S LIGHT LLAMA: DUST CLOAKS, | 
the New Polonaise Jacket. the Driving Coat, the 

Walking Habit Dress, the Ulster Coat, and the Ulster | 
Waterproof Coat, with other Novelties of the Season. 
—London addresses, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 

22 Cornbill. Also at Manchester, Liverpool, and | 





RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 5s per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. Birmingham. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— VIQRST " MATER 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES [DD IGESTIO N > i R¢ )MOTED by 
of every description, by all the great makers, from PEPSINE 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter—Pianoforte Gallery | Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. | by the Medical Profession. 
: Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
207, and 209 Regent Street, W. in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 
MOORGATE | ampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





N° 43, 44, and 45 
STREET, City. 








| Jesters, 


| eminent authors. 


London: 


| KIDNAPPERS AND KIDNAPPING. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’s 
LIST OF NEW NOVELs. 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of Mrs CHRIS " 
NOVEL. 8. CHRISTIAN's 
(Dedicated to Mrs, Brassey.) 
WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mr, 
CHRISTIAN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. y - Edward 
“Likely to be a favourite with the novel i 
: Bad i reading 
public......May safely be reeommende a of 
fiction.”"—Sunday Times. sndied to the lovers 
“Singularly replete with character 
Bristol Mercury. 
“We heartily congratulate Mrs. Christian 
highly successful effort, and trust that it o_o 


and incident.” 


“A capital story, full of striking dramatic interes,” 
—Literary World. ie 


NEARER and DEARER. By Mrs, 


LysaGut, Author of “ Building upon Sand,” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. : 


AS the FATES WOULD HAVE Ir. 


By G. BerksFORD FITGZGERALD. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


FIRST and LAST. By F. Vernon 


WHITE. 2 yols., 21s. 


The BARONET'S CROSS. By Mary 


WAGES: aStory. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 
“Marked by very considerable spirit and originality 

—Standard. 4 
“A work of no common-place character."—Sunday 

Times. F 
“Toere are many clever passages.” —Spectator, 


NOTICE.—A New Romance of the West 
hiding, entitled, 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
By the Author of “ The Mistress of Langdal 
Hall.” 2 vols., 21s. [Next weeek. 

London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 
Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the WAR 1870-71 
Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

rMHE WAR of 1870-71. By M. A,a 
Prussian Artillery Officer. Translated by 

Captain C. H. FAtrrax ELLIs, Royal Artillery. 
This is not merely a translation of a well-written 
Prussian account of the late great war, but contrast- 
ing the various narratives of the French Marsha!s 
and Generals with the German accounts, The trans- 
lator gives a clear and highly interesting analysis of 
the campaign. | 
London: Epwarp Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars 








New Edition, with Notes, and Coloured Lllustrations 
by Kronheim, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ISTORY (The) of the BASTILE, 
DAVENPORT. 


with its Principal Captives. By R. A. 
London: WILLIAM T£GG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside 





Just published, price 3s 6d. 


UBLIC WORKS’ REFORM in 
INDIA. By Lieutenant-Colonel TYRRELL, 
Madras Army, formerly Executive Engineer, Public 
Works’ Department. : 
“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, = 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 
London: EDWARD Bumrvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars 





Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8v0, 1s; 
by post, Is 1d. “i 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 

on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

By ADAM BEALEY, MA., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians of London. . 

London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. Harrogate: THOMAS 

HOLLINS. 





Now ready. a 
XENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE | for 
¥Y JUNE, containing Chapters 12 to 14 of * Cly te 

by Joseph Hatton—* Shakespeare's Philosophers an 
Part 4—‘ Shakespeare's Pailosophy., 
Charles Cowden Clarke—* Venus on the Suns} qa 
by R.A. Proctor, B.A.—and seven otuer articles 07 


ry 








Price 1s, post free 1s 2d. 
GRANT and Co., 72 to 76 Turnmi 
Now ready, Part 43, price 6d ae 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
Ee a ae 
HESTER MoRLEY's PROMISE. By HesbaSiretso®. 
APPROACHING TRANSITS OF VENUS. By RB. A. Proctor, 
Hon. Sec. R.A.S. 
MoperNn Greece. By Professor Anste 1, 
AKIN TO LOVE. By A. Perceval Graves. 


1 Street, EC. 











: CAPITAINE PAUL. By Louisa Crow. 
LE CAPITAINE by E waitord. 
MODERN SMUGGLING. By G. F. Millio. FGS 
IN WoONDER-WoRLD. By J. E. Taylor, -4.- 
WATCHING. By Mary J. Sawyer. 

MEN WHO Face DeaTH. The Fireman. 






A BRAZILIAN PRISON. By David =— ae 
Once A COWARD. By Theo, Gift. &c., &- * sba 
Illustrations by J. Proctor, ve . Rowerts, $9 
» meV } ; oO 5, EB. 1c au. 
Lawson, Henry Johnson, H. W is, and 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Par 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 











ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
HIS OWN DRAWINGS. 


| 
| 
Imperial Svo, 36s. The LIFE of LO RD CHIEF JUSTICE 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF DAVID COX, | Pe RF OO Seen sete 
Late Member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS AND CHARACTER. 
By N. NEAL SOLLY. 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON; 


|} 4 

| with Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, Lady 
| Bourcuter, With Two Portraits, Maps, aud Plaus. 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 
| 


ROUSSEAU. By Joun Mortey vols. demy LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


8yo, price 26s. 
Edited by Professor Bruuns, Leipsic. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 


AUSTRALIA and NE W ZEALAND. By LASSELL. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 36s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, price 36s. [Second Edition. 
&< SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: 
SILV ERL AND. By the Author of Guy a Record of Naval Experiences. By Captain Cotoms, R.N. With Nine 


Livingstone.” Demy 8vo, price i2s, Illustrations from Photographs, &c. 8vo, price 21s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By !p,. CRUISE of H.M.S. CURACOA among the 


WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 3 vols. demy 8vo, price 45s. 
SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS in 1865, By Junius Brencuuey, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


OLD CO U RT LIFE in FRANCE. By Mrs. nae Coloured Plates, and many other Lilustrations. Imperial 


ELLIOT. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. [Second Edition. 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Reviews; UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED 


VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Ame. B. 
Epwakps. With a Map and numerous Illustrations from Designs by the 


The TRUE CROSS By G J Wuyte-Mer VILLE Author, engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. Medium 8yo. [Zar/y in June. 


Post Svo, price 8s. 
The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED t 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By ANTHONY = PAUL te & CATES seer LS the EQICA of the tha 


. . Building in the Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
TROLLOPE. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Present Cathedral. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, F.AS,, Chairman of the Finance 


Committee for the Completion of St. Paul's, Square crown 8vo, with 


SIX YE ARS in E U RO PE. A Sequel to numerous [ilustrations, price 21s. [On June 7. 
“Thirty Years in the Harem.” By Madame KipriziiI. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 





and Essays. By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





N E W N Oo V E L S RELIGION in the WEST of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 
° of the Council of Trent. By Ear] RusseLi, K.G. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. *,* New Edition in the press. 


PASCAREL: A. STORY. 


By OUIDA. 3 vols. 


“HE COMETH NOT,”’SHE SAID. By Aynte 
ae ST G AUL or TEUTON ? Considerations as to our 


IN the LAP of FORTUNE. By Josep | i ae eee ian ond ems te Dea Treaty 


Hatton. 3 vols. 


'HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


JESUS CHRIST, from the Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second 
Century. By the Rev. T. W. MossMAN, B.A. 8vo, price 16s. 








SO VERY HUMAN. By Colonel Ricnarvs. CYLLENE; or, the Fall of Paganism: a 


| Classical Tale. By HENRY SNeYD, M.A. University College, Oxford. 2 








3 vols. 
vols. post 8vo, price 14s, 
The DEATH SHOT. By Captain MayyeRew.| 
3 vols, | BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | ry ge tery beg ey he ty ae 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELI- 


- ae | GION; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain: with 


Lecture on the Philosophy of Mythology and an Essay on False Analogies in 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. | ji fon Uh. OR 


Religion. By F. MAx MuLLer, M.A. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d, [On May 31. 
All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, 
the Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. By G. RAWLINSON, M.A., 


First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM.) Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With Maps and 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. |  Utustentions. Ove, price its. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. | - pas “ . , — 
LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United 








CHEAP BOOKS. | States of America in the Years 1872 and 1873; with an ApreNpDIx. By JOHN 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. | TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
| tion. Crown Svo. [Nearly ready. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


The ° New Editio yn of th CLEARANC ad c ATALOGU E larg’ 1 
varied Selection of RECENTLY PUBLISHED POPULAR BOOKS at the lovedt corrent | HELM HOL TZ’ S POPU LAR LECTURES on 


prices. 
latel by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., Professor of 





With a Preface by Professor TYNDALL, 


"J * 
All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at Mupre’s SeLEct LIBRARY may Experime ntal Si ae. 
> 128 6d. 


} 
also be obtained. with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’ s | and numerous W 
IBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. CO ALS at HOME and ABROAD in relation to 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. Cost, Consumption and Quantity. and other Important Questions, By the Rev. 
J.R. Leircuiip, M.A. Crown svo, price 4s 6d. 














Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, sane éd. 


THE NATIONAL TAXES. LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


The History, Pro > Second Serres of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By R. A. 
rogress, and Present State of the Revenues of England derived from | PE ocTor, B.A. Crown 8vo, unifor a oa the Finst Series. (Nearly ready 
Taxation and their Expenditure. a eS. | ! . 


By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., F.S.S., 





Author of “ The History of Taxation in England.” TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, EDITED by 
ateien : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., and C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. 
M" + % Y r YATT ‘ 
Pes PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the ELECT R IC | T Y and MAG) ETISM. By 
Pa POSTMASTBR-GENRRAL OF INDIA. FLREMING JENKIN, F.RSS., L. and E.. Professor of Engineering in the University 
£20 co exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and of Edinburgh. Small Svo, price ds 6d, 
€ 


ondon to pote be. conveyed by the PSNINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
© wo in I 
Particulars on app aenen ah. ndia, at a uniform charge of 1s 44 per lb. Full | 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


THE CONFLICT of STUDIES, and other 


Essays on Subjects connected with Education. By Isaac TODHUNTER, 
M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

CONTENTS:—The Conflict of Studies—Competitive Examinations— 
Private Study of Mathematics — Academical Reform — Elementary 
Geometry—The Mathematical Tripos. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S CRITIQUES and 


ADDRESSES. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 

CONTENTS.—Administratiye Nihilism—The School Boards: What They 
Can Do, and what They May Do—On Medical Education—Yeast—On the 
Formation of Coal—On Coral and Coral Reefs—On the Methods and 
Results of Ethnology—On some Fixed Points in British Ethnology— 
Paleontology and the Doctrine of Evolution—Biogenesis and Abiogenesis 
—Mr. Darwin's Critics—The Genealogy of Animals—Bishop Berkeley and 
the Metaphysics of Sensation. 

By the same Author, 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. New 


and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


y Ty s4 . . 
"THE LAND QUESTION, with Special Refer- 
ence to England and Scotland. By JOHN MACDONELL, Barrister-at-Law. 
8yvo, 10s 6d. (This day. 
TH IRD SERIES of the Rev. A. MACLAREN’S 
SERMONS Preached in MANCHESTER. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 
First Serres, Third Edition, 486d. SECOND Serres, Second Edition, 42 6d. 


PARABLES for CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
E. A. ApBort, D.D., Head Master of the City of London School, Author of 


“ The Good Voices,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. (This day. 


T ri] , Tr OY yr 

EW GUIDE to GERMAN CONVERSATION 
containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 890 familiar Words similar in 
Orthography or Sound, and the Same Meaning in both Languages, followed 
by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and 
Dialogues, a Sketch of German Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c , and 

a Synopsis of German Grammar. By L. PYLODET. 18mo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


(This day. 
BETSY LEE; a Fo’e’s’le Yarn. 


Extra feap. 
8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
(THE CURSE of IMMORTALITY. By A. 
EUBULE-EVANS. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
“ We will venture to assert that the author has earned a place among the 


poets of the day, and that since Buillie’s ‘Festus’ there has appeared no 
poem of the kind of equal power." —Scoisman. 


ULMSHIRE FOLK. By Iceyorus. 
crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. 

A SLIP in the FENS: a Novel. Illustrated 

by the Author, Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 

HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, 


“OAKSHOTT CASTLE.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 61. 
“ Will carry its readers easily along, and keep them pleasantly amused.” 


3 vols. 
[This day. 


— Times. 
* One thing is quite certain, that no one who takes up ‘ Oakshott Castle’ 
will willingly put it down until the last page is turned...... it may fairly be 


considered a capital story, full of go, and abounding in word-pictures of 
storms and wrecks.”—Odbserver. 
“ Very humorous, very dramatic, and always amusing."—Court Circular. 


Now ready, crown 8vyo, 5s, Vol. IL. of the 


NEW STORY by the Author of “The HEIR 


of REDCLYFFE,” “The PILLARS of the HOUSE; or, Under Wode, 
Under Rode.” By CHARLUTTE M. YONGE. Vol. L, 5s. Vols. 1D. and IV. 
in June and July. 

“A most charming domestic story of English country life in its best and 
sweetest phases of joy and sorrow.’—Standard. 

“Miss Yonge is one of those happy authors who are always welcome, 
always fresh, and never dull...... The book is evidently going to be one of 
her most elaborate works, and we venture to predict that it will be also 
one of the most popular.” —Court Circular, 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION of 


(THE CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple 


eg of Man in Early Times. By Epwarp CLopp, F.R.A.S., crown 8vo, 
3s 6 

“It may be safely said that any child who has read this book carefully 
will have little difficulty in understanding much better the books of a more 
deeply scientific kind which may come afterwards.”—=sScotsman. 


NEW EDITION, revised, this day. 
PHYSICS. 


[LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 


By BALFouR STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in Owen's 
College, Manchester. 138mo, with numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
Diagram, 4s 6d. 

“The beau idéal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough, 
and written in a style so simple and interesting as to impart a real charm 
to the study."—£ducational Times. 


EIGHTH EDITION, revised, feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By R. C. 


TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (This day. 


(THE CONNECTION of the UNIVERSITIES 


and the GREAT TOWNS. By the Rev. J. PercivAt, M.A., Head Master 


of Clifton College. 8vo, Is, (This day. 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 


Lf 1 | 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 164 for JUNE. 

CONTENTS. 
1, “A Princess OF THULE.” By W. Black, Author of “The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton.” Chapters viii.-ix. 
2. “OUR PRESENT POSITION AND PROBABLE FUTURE IN INDIA.” Part IT B 
Jas. Routledge. . 
3. “* UNSATISFACTORY.” 
4, “ WORKHOUSE GIRLS: WHAT THEY ARE, AND HOW TO HELP THEM.” B 
Joanna M. Hill. , 7 
5. “ ANOTHER WORLD.” 
6. “ My TIME AND WHATI'vg Done witH It.” By F.C. Burnand. Chapters viii.-xij 
7. “THe ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871 AND THE BOUNDARIES QUESTION.” By. R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave. ’ 
8. * VERMONT.” 
9. “TLYMNS BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER :— 
“ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 
“Hymn on the Accession: for National Blessings.” 
10. “ TH& TRAVELLER'S CALENDAR.” 





Every Thursday, price 41. 
Tr ry TY > ” 
N A T U R E. 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
Containing :—Original Articles by the most eminent Scientifle Men, from all Parts 
of the World—Letters to the Editor on Subjects of Scientific and General 
[uterest—Reviews of Books—Scientitic Serials—The Proceedings of Societies 
and Academies—and All the Scientific News of the Week. 
NATURE is also published in Monthly Parts, price 1s 4d and Is 8d; and in Half. 
yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, price 10s 6d. Volumes I. to VII. now ready, 





The following interesting Articles are now appearing in 
Tr » > nl 
NATUR E:— 
On the ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of INSECTS. By Sir Jouy 
LusBBock, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
NOTES from the “CHALLENGER.” By Professor WyviLte Trowsox, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. 

“ The literary portion of this paper is unequalled in any other English scientifte 
publication, for variety, thoughtfulness, and the high character of ths contributors, 
The plates and diagrams are always of the very first order—not mere artistic 
sketches—but carefully drawn and engraved pictures. To the young members of 
a family given to scientifle thought it would be invaluable; its science is not 
laboured, but popular and yet accurate.”"—/riend of India. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. By Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

The Times says :—“ It solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto 
had been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to our information re- 
specting Egyptian Abyssinia and the different races that spread over it. It 
contains, moreover, some notable instances of English daring and enter- 
prising skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the heart of 
the British sportsman; and it will attract even the least studious reader, 
as the author tells a story well, and can describe nature with uncommon 
power.” 

THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and 
Exploration of the Nile Sources. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
By Sir SAMUEL BaKur. 

“Charmingly written, fall of incident, and free from that wearisome 
reiteration of useless facts which is the drawback to almost all books of 
African travel.”"—Spectator. 


SIXTH EDITION, crown 8v0, 63. 
YEAR'S JOURNEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-63. By W.G. PALGRAVE. With Map and Plana. 

“ A personal narrative of endurance and address of force of body, andof 
daring courage, such as all the novels in Mudie's can never hope to equal 
in the way of mere sensation, culminating in a tale of shipwreck of abso- 
lutely unsurpassed power, such as we might alone expect from Byron, 
Marryat, and Sindbad combined."—/al! Mali Gazette. 





THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

HE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang 
Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. By ALFRED 4. 
WALLACE. With numerous Illustrations. / 

“A yivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with unflagging 
interest. We may safely say that we bave seldom read a more agreeable 
book of its kind."—Saturday Review. 


SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
REATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel through English- 
Speaking Countries during 1366-7. By Sir CHARLES W. DiLks, M.P. 
“ An entertaining and spirited record of travel in lands which have & 
fascinating interest for Englishmen.’'—Spectaior. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
GTATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By Lady Barger. 


“One of the freshest and most pleasant books of the kind that has been 
published for a long time."—Daily Telegraph. 


CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
HE POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE. From tbe 


French of E. Van Bruyssst. Edited by the Author of “Tho Heir of 
Redclyffe.” With Illustrations by Becker. Soe 
“ We can hardly fancy any one with a moderate turn for the curiosities 
of insect life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken with these 
clever sketches ."—Guardian 
“A whimsical and charming litt!e book.""—Athenwum. 








MACMILLAN & 


CO., LONDON. 


————— 

















LONDON: Printed by JoHn Ca MPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “SpecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 24, 1873. 
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